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Environment  Week — Every  week? 


Albertans  will  be 
celebrating 
Environment  Week 
'87  with  fairs,  tree 
planting,  tours  and  picnics. 

Environment  Week  is 
becoming  a  major  celebration, 
as  special  interest  groups, 
industry,  government  and 
individuals  organize  and 
participate  in  special  events 
and  activities. 

The  idea  for  a  week 
dedicated  to  the  promotion  of 
environmental  awareness  was 
born  in  the  1970s,  a  time  of 
growing  public  concern  and 
the  creation  of  legislation  and 
programs  to  protect  Alberta's 
environment. 

The  seventies  have  passed, 
but  public  concern  —  and  the 
need  for  it  —  has  not 
diminished  much. 
Environment  Week  is  bigger 
than  ever  this  year,  thanks  to 
the  hard-working 
Environment  Week 
Association,  hundreds  of 
volunteers,  and  to 
Environment  Canada,  which 
provided  S  50,000  in  grant 
money  to  support  special 
projects  and  events. 

In  fact,  there  are  so  many 
events  this  year,  we  just 
haven't  got  room  to  list  them 
all  in  Environment  Views. 
Watch  your  local  newspapers 
for  details. 

Environment  Views  will  be 
celebrating  Environment 
Week  too.  W'e  are  launching  a 
major  drive  to  boost  our 
circulation,  beginning  with 
displays  at  most  Environment 
Week  locations.  We  hope  that 
many  people  who  may  not 
have  seen  the  magazine  before 
will  have  a  chance  to  read  this 
issue,  and  enjoy  it  enough  to 
become  subscribers. 

In  the  past,  Environment 
Views  has  been  a  theme 


publication,  that  is,  we  have 
chosen  one  topic  (e.g.  wildlife, 
air  quality,  environmental 
education)  and  developed  it  in 
six  or  seven  stories  about 
different  aspects  of  it.  For  this 
issue,  we  have  departed  from 
this  format.  Instead,  our 
feature  stories  will  each  bring 
you  up  to  date  on  one  of  the 


Gail  Hclgason  launches  a  new 
feature,  A  round  the  Prm  ince,  a 
roundup  of  regional  news 
stories.  The  Update  section 
has  been  expanded,  we  will  be 
carrying  book  reviews  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  future  issues 
we  will  include  guest 
editorials  and  personality 
profiles.  The  core  of  the 


five  biggest  environmental 
issues  in  the  province:  water 
quality  and  management; 
forestry  issues;  waste 
management;  wildlife  issues 
and  soil  erosion. 

We  hope  you  will  find  this 
approach  interesting.  Also  in 
this  issue,  we  will  be 
branching  out  a  little.  Writer 


magazine  will,  however, 
continue  to  be  a  package  of 
stories  written  on  a  theme  of 
current  interest,  chosen  by 
the  editorial  board. 

As  always,  we  welcome 
your  contributions.  If  you 
have  a  short  news  item  or 
announcement  for  Update,  a 
suggestion  for  future  topics  or 


an  idea  for  a  book  you  would 
like  to  have  reviewed,  write  to 
us.  We'd  also  like  to  hear 
from  you  if  you  have  any 
comments  about 
Environment  Views,  critical 
or  otherwise. 

The  Future  of 
Environment  Views 

If  you  are  already  a 
subscriber,  you  will  have 
noticed  that  there  was  no 
March  issue  of  the  magazine. 
That  issue  was  cancelled,  as 
part  of  cost-cutting  measures 
which  affected  every 
provincial  department.  In 
fact,  there  was  some  doubt 
about  the  future  of 
Environment  Views  until  the 
editorial  board  met  with 
Environment  Minister  Ken 
Kowalski  in  February.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  magazine 
would  publish  four  issues  as 
planned  in  1987/88,  but  that 
some  of  our  budget  would  be 
used  to  promote  an  increase 
in  circulation. 

Like  any  quality 
publication,  it  is  expensive  to 
produce,  and  the  board 
shared  the  minister's  concern 
that  it  has  not  been  reaching 
as  many  people  as  it  should. 
We  will  be  sending  sample 
copies  to  different 
organizations,  and  placing  ads 
in  newspapers  and 
newsletters,  as  far  as  a  small 
budget  will  allow. 

We  have  set  the  target  of 
doubling  our  mailing  list  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  we 
will  need  your  help.  Pass  this 
issue  along  to  a  friend,  and 
contact  us  if  you  would  like 
extra  copies  to  take  to 
meetings  or  conferences. 

The  editor  of  Environment  Views. 
Maryhelen  Vicars,  is  a  freelance 
writer  and  editor  based  in 
Edmonton. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


DEAR  EDITOR: 

I  read  your  issue  on  waste 
management  back  in 
September  and  I  must  admit 
that  I  was  a  bit  skeptical 
about  how  anyone  could 
practice  such  efficient  waste 
management  in  their  own 
home.  When  I  lived  in 
Calgary  we  just  threw 
everything  in  the  same 
container  and  let  the  garbage 
man  take  it  away  without  a 
second  thought. 

Since  I  moved  to  Victoria  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the 
municipality  of  Oak  Bay  has 
very  strict  waste  management 
rules.  Garbage  is  collected 
only  twice  per  month  and  it  is 
to  be  composed,  solely,  of 
plastics  or  things  that  cannot 
otherwise  be  recycled.  So, 
newspapers,  cans,  and  bottles 
go  for  recycling,  most  people 
have  a  compost  pile  for 
vegetables  and  yard  cuttings 
and  a  smudge  pot  for  burning 
paper,  etc.  People  are  very 
conscious  of  what  they  do 
with  waste  so  the  numerous 
jobless  and  needy  benefit 
from  old  clothes,  furniture  or 
whatever  else  people  no 
longer  have  a  use  for. 

I  must  say  that  it  works 
very  well  and  I'm  happy  to  be 
part  of  such  a  useful  task. 
Aside  from  learning  which 
bucket  to  put  garbage  in  it  has 
been  relatively  easy,  so  I  urge 
everyone  to  give  this  a  try. 

Sincerely, 
Lynette  Kirkham 
Victoria,  B.C. 


DEAR  EDITOR, 

As  a  long-time  reader  of 
Environment  Views  I  am 
sending  this  letter  to  you,  and 
I  hope  that  you  could  forward 
it  to  the  department  or 
minister  responsible  for  the 
decision  to  hunt  the  grizzly 
bear  in  Kananaskis  Country. 
From  your  magazine,  which  I 
enjoy,  I  have  always  had  the 
impression  that  the 


environment  was  precious  to 
the  government  of  Alberta.  It 
is  hardly  verifiable  that  the 
"silent  majority"  in  Alberta 
wants  the  hunt,  as  a 
spokesman  for  the 
government  apparently 
maintained.  Even  if  they  were 
not  silent,  the  majority  often 
does  not  know  what  is  best  for 
the  country,  the  future,  the 
environment,  and  PEOPLE. 
We  Canadians  have  the  name 
of  "cutting  down  what  stands 
and  shooting  down  what 
runs."  As  your  latest  issue 
tells  us:  It  took  only  200  years 
for  man  to  oust  the  beaver, 


the  buffalo,  and  other  animals 
which  had  thrived  for 
thousands  of  years.  And  now 
the  grizzly  bear.  Why? 
Because  it  might  be  a  danger 
to  some  tourists?  If  they  are 
afraid,  tell  them  to  stay  away. 
The  dangers  in  the  cities  and 
on  the  highways  outweigh  any 
danger  in  the  forests  by  far. 
Did  anyone  ever  say  "let's 
ban  the  car"  or  the  planes,  or 
the  trains?  A  letter  to  the 
editor  in  our  paper  reads  in 
part,  "does  the  public  think 
the  annual  human  sacrifice  is 
justified  to  preserve  a  species? 
Surely  not!" 

What  arrogance!  And,  how 
many  people  are  being  killed 
by  grizzly  bears?  And  how 
many  by  cars,  other  people, 
drugs,  cigarettes,  and  plain 
carelessness?  Let's  fight  those 
causes  first.  Too  bad  Alberta's 
silent  majority  didn't  watch 
Marty  Stauffer's  "Griz"  in 
the  Wild  America  feature.  I 
hope  you  did! 

Sincerely, 

Ms.  E.  Roelofsen 

Victoria,  B.C. 


DEAR  EDITOR, 

You  are  all  deserving  of 
hearty  congratulations  on  the 
"Careers"  issue!  —  for  its 
scope,  illustrative  examples, 
sensitivity  to  the  many  and 
diverse  aspects  of 
environment  careers,  and  for 
excellent  research,  writing 
and  layout.  Given  the  breadth 
of  your  "constituencies",  I 
must  say  you  gave  us  here  at 
"EVDS"  a  good  showing; 
and  I'm  grateful  for  the  way 
in  which  your  researchers  and 
writers  followed  through  on 
the  several,  un-ending  lines  of 


enquiry  I  left  with  you.  (To 
be  occasionally  listened  to  is 
always  gratifying,  if  not 
surprising). 

The  opportunity  for 
exchanges  with  you,  your 
Board  and  other  advisors  was 
very  pleasant  and  instructive. 

With  best  wishes  for 
continuing  successes, 

Yours  sincerely, 
William  T.  Perks 
Faculty  of  Environmental 
Design,  University  of  Calgary 


DEAR  EDITOR, 

Ducks  Unlimited  is 
celebrating  its  50th  year  of 
wetlands  conservation  in 
1987.  This  golden  anniversary 
is  a  continuing  tribute  to  the 
commitment  of  those  DU 
founders,  who  chose  to  take 
an  active  role  in  conserving 
the  habitat  of  North 
America's  wild  ducks  and 
geese. 

With  the  annual  loss  of 
700,000  acres  of  wetland 
habitat  in  North  America  and 
species  like  the  whooping 


crane  near  extinction,  the 
success  of  our  conservation 
efforts  is  dependent  upon 
reaching  the  general  public 
through  publications  such  as 
yours. 

For  50  years,  Ducks 
LTnlimited  has  devoted  money 
and  muscle  to  provide  quality 
habitat  for  ducks,  geese  and 
other  marsh  species.  To  date, 
DU  has  raised  almost  S400 
million  and  conserved  nearly 
four  million  wetland  acres  in 
Canada,  the  breeding  ground 
for  70  per  cent  of  North 
America's  waterfowl.  In  1986 
alone,  DU's  nearly  600,000 
members  raised  over  S50 
million  for  waterfowl  habitat 
programs.  But  still  the 
wetlands  continue  to  dwindle 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

Thank  you  for  your 
assistance  in  these  efforts. 

Sincerely, 
Nancy  Crist 
Ducks  Unlimited 


DEAR  EDITOR, 

Let  me  congratulate  you  once 
again  on  an  outstanding  issue 
of  Environment  Views  — 
Careers  in  Environment.  It 
will  be  most  useful,  especially 
to  students  thinking  of  careers 
in  the  environmental  field. 

Sincerely, 
John  Marsh, 
Professor 
Trent  University 


DEAR  EDITOR, 

With  reference  to  the  recent 
article  on  "Careers  in 
Environment"  I  am  writing 
to  inform  you  that  Mount 
Royal  College  has  a  diploma 
program  to  qualify 
technicians  in  the  monitoring 
of  the  environment. 

Yours  sincerely. 
Ken  Cummins,  Ph.D. 
Water  Pollution  Studies 
Mount  Royal  College 
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Norma  Ramage 


Play  It  Again,  Sam 


Recyling  in  Alberta 


***** 


Calgary's  Foothills  Conservation  and  Recycling  has  been  collecting  newspaper  and  glass  for  five  years. 


What  are  those  big,  bright  blue 
boxes  you  can  see  on  some 
curbs  in  Edmonton  these 
days? 

They  aren't  the  latest  yuppie  trend  or 
Alberta's  answer  to  the  pink  flamingo.  In 
fact,  they're  garbage  containers. 

Very  special  garbage  containers,  mind 
you,  that  are  only  for  newpapers  and  glass. 
These  blue  boxes  are  part  of  an  innova- 
tive, one-year  pilot  recycling  project  start- 
ed in  the  city  last  October. 

The  project  is  part  of  what  Alberta  En- 
vironment's Tom  Rogers  sees  as  a  new 
interest  in  recycling.  "I  think  the  problem 


of  hazardous  waste  has  focused  people's 
attention  on  the  amount  of  waste  we  do 
have  and  interested  them  in  means  of  deal- 
ing with  it,"  says  Rogers,  section  head  of 
the  resource,  recovery  and  recycling  sec- 
tion of  the  department's  waste  manage- 
ment branch. 

The  sheer  volume  of  waste  produced 
today  -  about  two  tonnes  of  refuse  for  each 
household  in  the  province  in  1986  -  has 
meant  increasing  strain  on  waste  manage- 
ment facilities  such  as  landfills. 

In  fact,  says  the  City  of  Edmonton's 
Zan  Figol,  it  was  the  city's  need  to  find  a 
new  landfill  site  bv  1989  that  indirectly 


led  to  the  blue  box  recycling  project. 

Figol,  who  co-ordinates  the  project,  said 
that  at  a  series  of  public  meetings  to  dis- 
cuss a  new  landfill,  the  question  of  recy- 
cling kept  being  brought  up  by  concerned 
citizens.  So,  with  a  start-up  grant  of 
S42,000  from  Alberta  Environment  and  a 
total  budget  of  S 1 38,000,  the  city  picked 
three  representative  areas  for  the  pilot 
project. 

Figol,  a  project  engineer  with  the  city's 
water  and  sanitation  department,  says  so 
far  the  response  from  the  2,106  houses 
involved  is  extremely  good,  with  a  70  per 
cent  participation  rate. 
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He  explains  that  the  boxes,  which  are 
picked  up  by  special  bright  yellow  trucks, 
are  the  crucial  part  of  the  project.  "The 
container  reminds  people  of  recycling  since 
it's  in  the  house  all  the  time.  It  also  lets 
them  manage  their  waste  in  a  clean,  neat 
way.  And  when  the  boxes  are  on  the  street, 
they  advertise  the  program." 

When  people  have  enough  glass  or 
newspapers  to  fill  the  boxes,  says  Figol, 
they  put  them  out  on  the  street  for  pickup. 
The  material  is  then  sold  to  recycling 
plants  in  Edmonton  and  the  United  States. 

Promising  as  the  blue  box  project  may 
be,  it  is  only  following  in  a  long  tradition 
of  waste  recycling  in  Alberta,  explains 
Rogers. 

For  example,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment's Oil  Drop  program,  started  in  1983 
to  reprocess  motor  oil,  is  still  operating 
although  it  hasn't  expanded  significantly. 

"There  are  about  300  to  350  service 


vice  groups  that  are  showing  an  interest  in 
recycling,  says  Rogers.  The  number  of 
private  companies  in  the  recycling  busi- 
ness continues  to  grow. 

One  of  the  more  established  companies 
is  Calgary's  Foothills  Conservation  and 
Recycling  which  has  been  running  a  curb- 
side  recycling  program  for  four  years. 

Unfortunately  the  program,  which  in- 
volves 50,000  city  homes,  just  isn't  a 
moneymaker. 

John  Ellacott,  the  company's  manager, 
says,  "I'm  not  even  breaking  even  on  this 
but  I've  got  such  an  investment  in  it  now  I 
don't  want  to  walk  away." 

For  such  a  scheme  to  be  profitable  for 
private  companies,  says  Ellacott,  they 
would  need  diversion  credit.  This  means  a 
city  would  pay  the  private  company  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  percentage  of 
garbage  that  no  longer  has  to  be  collected 
by  city  trucks. 


stations  participating.  Indications  from 
service  station  operators  are  that  it's  hav- 
ing an  effect  and  although  we  would  like 
to  see  more  participation,  we're  not  dissat- 
isfied with  the  way  it's  going." 

He  also  cites  the  Hanna  recycling  pro- 
gram started  by  the  town's  Lions'  Club  in 
1978.  "It's  an  excellent,  first-rate  project," 
he  says,  that  has  moved  from  newspapers 
only  to  recycling  glass,  cardboard,  oil  and, 
in  fact,  "everything  they  need  to  cope 
with." 

There  are  also  similar  recycling  pro- 
grams in  a  number  of  Alberta  communi- 
ties, says  Rogers,  citing  examples  in  Rim- 
bey  and  Beaverlodge. 

And  it's  not  only  governments  and  ser- 


"Say  it  costs  the  city  S75  a  tonne  to  pick 
up  that  garbage,"  he  explains.  "If  we  re- 
duce the  amount  they  pick  up  by  20  per 
cent,  they  should  give  us  20  per  cent  of 
that  S75." 

The  other  major  problem  Ellacott  sees 
with  private  industry  getting  involved  with 
recycling  is  the  uncertainty  of  markets. 
"It's  a  volatile  industry.  What  happens  to 
you  when  all  of  a  sudden  Domtar  isn't 
taking  brown  glass  anymore?  Small  com- 
panies like  mine  or  small  projects  like 
Edmonton's  are  pretty  vulnerable  because 
they've  got  no  clout  in  the  market." 

Edmonton's  Figol  agrees  with  Ellacott 
about  the  problem  of  markets,  particularly 
in  Western  Canada.  "Most  of  the  big  mar- 


kets are  in  Eastern  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  so  for  any  kind  of  recycling  pro- 
gram here  we  face  big  transportation 
costs." 

Figol  says  the  Edmonton  pilot  couldn't 
survive  without  government  support  be- 
cause it  isn't  breaking  even  on  what  it  gets 
for  its  newspaper  and  glass.  "There  isn't 
such  a  thing  as  far  as  I  know  as  a  recycling 
program  that  is  self-supporting." 

Rick  Dvorkin,  head  of  the  newly-found- 
ed Recycling  Council  of  Alberta,  concedes 
that  recycling  can  be  a  pretty  risky  finan- 
cial undertaking  but  argues  that  there  are 
subsidiary  benefits  people  often  aren't 
aware  of. 

For  one  thing,  he  says,  recycling  redu- 
ces the  amount  of  waste.  In  Edmonton, 
for  example,  the  blue  box  project  means 
there  is  eight  per  cent  less  waste  from  the 
pilot  communities  going  to  the  landfill. 

Dvorkin  also  points  out  that  recycling 
saves  energy.  For  example,  it  takes  only 
four  per  cent  as  much  energy  to  recycle 
aluminum  scrap  as  it  takes  to  turn  virgin 
ore  into  aluminum,  says  Dvorkin. 

"The  figures  are  all  there  and  they're 
documented,"  says  Dvorkin.  "Any  recy- 
cling conserves  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources, reduces  air  and  water  pollution 
and  conserves  the  future  for  our  children." 

The  problem,  says  Dvorkin,  is  to  con- 
vince people  living  in  a  country  rich  in 
virgin  material  such  as  lumber  and  ore, 
that  it  is  worthwhile  reorganizing  long- 
established  and  entrenched  industries  to 
use  recycled  materials. 

But  that  problem,  says  Dvorkin,  is  the 
reason  his  council  was  founded.  "We  just 
have  to  do  a  better  job  communicating  to 
the  public  the  benefits  of  recycling,"  he 
savs. 


I  ndustry  is  starting  to  realize  that 
handling  and  disposing  of  the  wastes 
it  produces  is  going  to  become  one 

I  of  its  major  problems  in  the  next 
decade. 

One  company  that  is  already  seeking 
ways  to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem  is 
Gulf  Canada  Resources  Ltd.  Last  year, 
the  company  created  a  cradlc-to-gravc 
computerized  system  to  track  all  its  wastes 
to  find  out  how  much  it  was  producing 
and  to  improve  how  it  was  handled. 

Waste  management  specialist  Mark 
Polet  was  brought  into  the  company's 
environment  planning  group  specifically 
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Still  in  the  formation  stage,  the  council 
expects  to  have  500  members  drawn  from 
the  recycling  industry,  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, service  groups  and  interested  citi- 
zens. 

"We  want  a  balance  in  this  organization 
so  it  isn't  perceived  as  another  self-serving 
business  group,"  explains  Dvorkin,  who 
owns  a  metal  recycling  firm  that  has  been 
operated  by  his  family  for  70  years. 

Among  the  council's  projects  are  edu- 
cation programs  for  schools,  says  Dvor- 
kin. The  group  will  also  be  running  cam- 
paigns to  encourage  people  to  buy  recycled 
products  as  well  as  looking  for  new  uses 
and  new  markets  for  recycled  material. 

The  time  may  come,  too,  says  Dvorkin, 
when  recycling  may  be  made  more  finan- 
cially feasible  because  society  attaches  a 
value  to  things  like  reduced  pollution. 
"Take  lead  acid  batteries,"  he  says.  "I  can 
see  a  time  coming  when  the  customer  will 
have  to  pay  a  disposal  charge  up  front,  the 
way  they  pay  deposits  on  pop  bottles." 

Dvorkin  admits  his  group  faces  an  uphill 
battle  but  he's  convinced  recycling  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come,  or  more  pre- 
cisely, come  again.  He  was  impressed 
when  100  people  showed  up  at  the  Recy- 
cling Council  of  Alberta's  inaugural  meet- 
ing in  Red  Deer  earlier  this  year  and  he's 
encouraged  by  the  number  of  recycling 
projects  supported  by  governments  and 
community  groups  around  the  province. 

Alberta  Environment's  Rogers  is  also 
convinced  recycling  is  gaining  ground  in 
the  public's  awareness.  He  feels  the  reces- 
sion has  alerted  people  to  the  amount  of 
material  that's  being  wasted.  And  he 
points  to  the  recently-concluded  Environ- 
ment Council  of  Alberta's  public  hearings 
on  recycling  as  an  indication  the  province 


Applied  Polymer  Research  of  Edmonton  is  one  of  the  few  plants  in  North  America  to 
recycle  plastic  containers.  Stacks  of  plastic  bottles  ready  for  processing  (opposite)  and 
recycled  plastic  film  used  for  molding  new  products  (above). 


is  ready  to  start  charting  its  recycling 
future. 

Ken  Nelson,  a  communications  officer 
with  the  ECA,  said  the  hearings  received 
135  submissions.  "We  were  quite  pleased 
with  the  good  response,"  says  Nelson. 
"There  were  interested,  informed  people 
everywhere  we  went."  He  believes  the 
ECA  will  get  a  lot  of  requests  for  the 
official  report  of  the  hearings  when  it  is 
released  May  5. 

Rogers  believes  the  report  will  provide 
valuable  information  to  chart  the  future  of 
recycling  in  the  province.  And  although 
market  fluctuations  and  the  distance  to 
markets  still  present  a  problem,  he  sees 


encouraging  signs  here,  too.  He  uses  the 
example  of  Applied  Polymer  Research  in 
Edmonton,  one  of  the  few  plants  in  North 
America  that  recycles  plastic  containers. 

With  this  market  close  to  home, 
Edmonton's  blue  box  project  expanded  in 
April  to  include  plastic  bottles  which  will 
be  sold  to  Polymer  to  be  recycled  into 
strawberry  baskets  and  plant  pots. 

Says  Rogers,  "There  are  people  who 
claim  the  market  is  not  ready  to  accept 
recycled  material,  but  I  think  that  market 
exists  and  it's  growing." 

Norma  Ramage.  the  co  author  of  a  book  on 
Kananaskis  Country,  is  a  Calgary  freelance 
writer. 


Gulf  Waste  Trackina  System 


to  create  a  method  for  handling  waste 
management  concerns. 

"There  was  no  precedent  anywhere  in 
industry  for  this  kind  of  tracking,"  says 
Polet.  "All  we  had  was  the  far-sightedness 
of  our  senior  management  in  recognizing 
that  waste  management  was  going  to  be 
the  next  big  concern  for  Canadian  in- 
dustry." 

Polet's  solution  was  to  creat  a  compu- 
terized manifest  system  which  told  him 
exactly  who  was  producing  what  kinds  of 
wastes,  how  much,  and  how  that  waste 
was  being  disposed  of.  Material  is  sent  to 
Polet  from  all  field  operations  and  then 


fed  into  the  computer  to  provide  a  clear, 
wide-ranging  picture  of  the  company's 
waste  management  procedures. 

"This  has  given  us  a  better  handle  on 
how  much  we're  throwing  away  and  be- 
cause of  this,  we've  sometimes  been  able 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  waste  we  pro- 
duce," says  Polet. 

The  system  also  lets  Gulf  "know  where 
to  look  if  something  nasty  comes  up  in  the 
future,"  says  Polet.  If  10  or  even  20  years 
down  the  road  there  should  be  problems 
with  a  former  landfill,  the  computerized 
record  will  tell  the  company  exactly  what 
was  dumped  there  and  how  to  handle  it. 


A  third  benefit  of  the  system,  says  Polet, 
is  that  it  allows  the  company  to  analyse 
waste  management  problems,  decide 
where  the  biggest  problem  areas  are  and 
allow  limited  resources  to  be  used  where 
they  are  needed  most. 

Polet  says  he  has  been  pleased  with  the 
response  he  has  had  from  the  field  people 
he  relies  on  for  his  raw  material.  "It's  been 
gratifying  to  know  people  do  care  about 
waste  management." 

It  has  also,  he  says,  been  gratifying  to 
discover  that  "generally  we're  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  out  there." 

—  Norma  Ramage 
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Gillian  Sniatynski 

Managing  Alberta's 

Water  Supply 


Conflicting  demands  on  a 
fundamental  resource 


Irrigation  is  the  largest  water  consumer  in  Alberta. 


j  n  the  present  state  of  Alberta's 
economy,  the  natural  resources  get- 
ting the  most  attention  are  those 
I  related  to  the  petroleum  industry. 

But  however  dependent  we  may  seem 
to  be  on  oil  and  gas,  one  other  natural 
resource  is  of  even  more  fundamental 
importance. 

Water  is  necessary  for  life.  Beyond  that, 
it  makes  possible  a  wide  range  of  agricul- 
tural, industrial  and  recreational  activities. 
It  provides  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife. 
And  it  nurtures  us  esthetically  as  well. 

Frequently,  water  users  have  conflict- 
ing needs.  Irrigation  (in  our  province  by 
far  the  greatest  consumptive  use  of  water) 
may  reduce  a  river's  instream  flow  and 
make  it  less  hospitable  for  certain  fish 
species.  A  hydro  dam  is  similarly  unwel- 
coming to  canoeists. 

The  need  to  manage  water  resources  to 
satisfy  competing  demands  is  even  more 
critical  where  water  is  in  short  supply,  or 
where  other  constraints  limit  what's  avail- 
able for  local  use.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
in  the  South  Saskatchewan  River  basin  in 
Alberta. 

The  basin  comprises  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  land  area  of  the  province,  and  con- 
tains about  half  its  population.  Of  the 
million  or  so  people  who  live  in  the  basin, 
most  come  from  the  four  major  centres  of 
Calgary,  Lethbridge,  Red  Deer  and  Med- 
icine Hat.  Their  water  needs  are  met  by 
the  three  principal  rivers  of  the  South 
Saskatchewan  River  system  —  the  Bow, 
the  Oldman  and  the  Red  Deer  —  and  by 
several  tributaries. 

But  the  water  in  these  rivers  is  not  ex- 
clusively for  Alberta's  use.  The  South 
Saskatchewan  River  flows  into  Saskatche- 
wan, and  under  the  terms  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces  Master  Agreement  on  Appor- 
tionment, half  its  flow  must  be  left  for  use 
there. 

In  absolute  terms,  the  volume  that 
remains  is  enough  to  meet  Albertans' 
needs  for  some  time  to  come.  The  prob- 


lem is  that,  because  of  our  topography  and 
climate,  the  water  isn't  always  available  at 
the  time  it's  most  needed. 

Our  rivers  originate  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Spring  thaw  and  snowmelt 
send  torrents  rushing  down  from  the 
mountains  to  fill  for  six  weeks  or  so  river 
beds  that  have  little  flow  at  other  times  of 
the  year.  Irrigators,  especially,  feel  it's  vital 
to  contain  some  of  that  water  so  it's  avail- 
able during  the  summer  growing  season. 

For  many  years,  in  the  face  of  increas- 
ing population  and  increasing  demands 
on  the  basin's  water  supply,  a  need  has 
been  felt  for  a  comprehensive  management 
strategy  for  water  use  in  southern  Alberta. 


In  the  early  1980s,  Alberta  Environ- 
ment's planning  division  carried  out  a 
major  study  of  the  basin's  water  resour- 
ces, uses  and  needs,  and  developed  scena- 
rios to  illustrate  the  effects  of  different 
planning  options. 

As  the  first  phase  of  this  planning  pro- 
gram was  nearing  completion,  the  Alberta 
Water  Resources  Commission  (formed  in 
1982  to  advise  the  government  on  long- 
term  water  resource  management)  was 
given  the  responsibility  to  co-ordinate 
public  hearings  on  the  program. 

The  commission's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations were  published  in  a  report 
released  last  November. 
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The  underlying  principle,  saw  the  re- 
port, is  multipurpose  planning.  "Water 
should  be  used  to  support  and  improve 
the  economic  viability  and  stability  of  agri- 
culture and  industry,  to  facilitate  further 
intensification  and  diversification  of  land 
base  uses,  and  to  support  feasible  regional 
development  initiatives.  It  should  also  be 
managed  to  sustain  the  basin's  natural 
and  recreational  amenities." 

The  topic  of  irrigation  is  prominent  be- 
cause irrigation  is  the  largest  consumer  of 
water  in  southern  Alberta,  and  because 
decisions  about  irrigation  will  be  major 
influences  on  "the  water  resources,  the 
water  users,  and  the  economy  of  the 
SSRB,"  the  report  notes.  But  "this  does 
not,  however,  mean  that  this  report  is 
concerned  with  irrigation  as  a  priority  over 
other  uses." 

Indeed,  there  are  some  important  ac- 
knowledgements of  those  other  uses.  In 
new  water  management  projects,  for 
example,  the  report  recommends  the  ded- 
ication of  a  portion  of  stored  water  to  meet 
multi-purpose  objections.  The  establish- 
ment of  "realistic  instream  flow  amounts 
and  emergency  minimum  flow  limits"  is 
also  recommended  for  each  river,  to  main- 
tain the  quality  and  flow  necessary  to 
"support  and  maintain  valued  uses." 

The  report,  says  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission executive  director  Bob  Cronkhite, 
treads  a  "fairly  balanced  middle  course." 
It  doesn't  try  to  be  prescriptive,  to  state 
exactly  how  objectives  should  be  achieved, 
because,  says  Cronkhite,  that's  not  the 
commission's  job. 

"The  report,  and  the  role  of  the  com- 
mission, is  to  advise  on  policy,"  he  says. 

"I  believe  that  there  have  been  some 
really  clear  actions  taken  already.  A  very 
large  number  of  recommendations  are 
things  that  are  already  being  done." 

Peter  Melnychuk,  assistant  deputy 


fit 


Clean  water  is  needed  for  recreation  and  wildlife  habitat  (above  and  below). 


minister,  water  resources  management 
services  for  Alberta  Environment,  agrees 
that  many  of  the  recommendations  are  "a 
reconfirmation  of  what  we  arc  doing  in 
terms  of  water  management."  He  com- 
mends the  commission  for  rightly  realiz- 
ing that  "the  only  way  to  approach  water 
management  is  from  a  multipurpose  per- 
spective." 

But  other  critics  feel  that,  in  taking  the 
middle  course,  in  a  non-prescriptive  way. 


the  report  acknowledges  the  needs  of  com- 
peting interest  groups  but  still  doesn't 
answer  the  question  of  ho-w  those  needs 
are  to  be  met. 

Dr.  Arleigh  Laycock,  professor  of  geo- 
graphy at  the  University  of  Alberta,  des- 
cribes it  as  "helpful"  and  having  "good 
intentions."  With  some  qualifications,  he 
considers  some  of  the  recommendations 
—  for  example,  on  water  metering,  and  on 
retaining  some  flexibility  in  the  way  the 
three  major  rivers  in  the  basin  contribute 
to  the  Apportionment  Agreement  —  are 
steps  forward. 

But  he  is  concerned  that  the  report's 
main  orientation  is  toward  supply,  rather 
than  demand,  and  toward  structures  (like 
dams)  as  means  of  ensuring  supplv.  And, 
he  adds,  that  about  half  its  recommenda- 
tions  are  anyway  really  "motherhood 
statements." 

"This  is  perhaps  its  most  serious  limita- 
tion, because  it  tends  to  mean  it  won't  be 
used  much,"  says  Laycock,  a  former  direc- 
tor of  the  University  of  Alberta  Water 
Resources  Centre,  and  a  past  president  of 
both  the  Canadian  and  U.S.  Water  Re- 
sources associations. 

"It  almost  provides  a  backdrop  for 
policy-makers  to  do  anything,"  says 
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Dr.  Terry  Veeman,  professor  of  econom- 
ics and  agricultural  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta. 

Veeman's  concern  is  with  the  econom- 
ics of  irrigation.  He  feels  that  the  costs 
generally  are  higher,  and  the  benefits 
lower,  than  water  resource  managers  usu- 
ally figure  them. 

The  Water  Resources  Commission  re- 
port is  fairly  restrained  on  the  subject  of 
irrigation  —  urging  careful  review,  for 
example,  before  expansion  beyond  the 
levels  already  being  planned  for.  But  it 
also  states  that  "expanding  and  optimiz- 
ing irrigation  is  an  essential  long-term  in- 
vestment for  agriculture  in  the  province." 
That's  an  assumption  that  Veeman  chal- 
lenges. 

"There's  not  much  economics  in  this 
report,"  he  says.  "That  remains  a 
concern." 

Some  irrigation  farmers,  on  the  other 
hand,  think  the  report  didn't  go  far  enough 
in  the  direction  of  irrigation  expansion.  As 
a  representative  of  some  of  them,  Rick 
Ross  says  there  are  items  in  the  report  he 
could  take  issue  with. 

But  Ross,  as  general  manager  of  the 
Lethbridge  Northern  Irrigation  District, 
also  considers  himself  a  water  resources 
manager. 

"I  recognize  a  lot  of  the  other  special 
interest  groups'  points  of  view,"  he  says. 
"I  have  no  use  for  extremes  ..." 

One  of  the  special  interest  groups  with 
a  stake  in  the  report's  findings  is  the 
Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association.  Horst 
Fauser  is  its  representative  on  the  Alberta 
Environment  Council's  public  advisory 
committee,  and  is  also  a  member  of  Alberta 
Parks  and  Recreation's  ecological  reserves 
advisory  committee. 

The  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion presented  a  brief  at  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  commission,  and  Hauser 
says  it's  satisfied  with  the  report's  recom- 
mendations in  four  main  areas: 

•  some  water  should  be  unreserved  and 
uncommitted; 

•  water  for  irrigation  should  only  be  allo- 
cated to  suitable  soils  and  climate; 

•  minimum  flows  should  be  retained; 

•  costs  and  benefits  of  further  irrigation 
expansion  should  be  reassessed. 

But  there  is  dissatisfaction,  too. 

"They  did  not  answer  their  own  ques- 
tion —  how  is  the  supply  of  water  to  be 
allocated?"  says  Fauser. 

"They  are  still  not  allocating  any  water 
to  fish  and  wildlife  . .  ." 


Gillian  Snialynski  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  living  in  Calgary. 


Clean  Water 


Water  Quality 


Water  resources  managers  are 
not  only  concerned  with 
water  quantity.  Water  quality 
is  critical  too  —  and  it's  an 
aspect  of  water  management  about  which 
public  awareness  is  growing. 

In  the  South  Saskatchewan  River  basin 
hearings,  the  commission  panel  noted  that 
water  quality  was  one  of  the  most  frequent 
topics  for  comment.  Most  people,  the  re- 
port stated,  "asked  that  water  quality  be 
maintained  or  improved;  in  particular,  that 
good  drinking  water  be  made  available  or 
that  existing  supplies  be  protected."  Good 
quality  water  was  also  considered  essen- 
tial for  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat, and  livestock. 

Those  concerns  are  valid  across  Alberta, 
not  only  in  the  South  Saskatchewan  River 
basin.  Alberta  Environment  and  Environ- 
ment Canada  maintain  between  them  a 
network  of  30  monitoring  sites  on  rivers 
across  the  province.  These  sites  include 
the  critical  ones  downstream  from  the  dis- 
charges of  major  urban  centres. 

Every  month  they  are  analysed  for  54 
different  chemicals,  nutrients  and  metals, 
and  their  bacteriological  quality  is  assess- 
ed. They  are  also  checked  quarterly  for 
organic  compounds  —  primarily  pesti- 
cides and  herbicides. 

The  resulting  information  from  all  sites 
gives  a  data  base  against  which  any  varia- 
tions can  be  measured. 

For  years,  Edmontonians  had  noted 
taste  and  odor  problems  with  their  water 
during  spring  run-off.  In  1985,  the  pro- 
vince and  the  City  of  Edmonton  jointly 
funded  a  study  of  city  water,  co-ordinated 
by  Dr.  Steve  Hrudey,  professor  of  envir- 
onmental engineering  at  the  University  of 
Alberta. 

His  study  found  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem came  from  the  Rossdale  water  plant, 
which  was  affected  by  all  the  run-off 
(including  oil  washed  off  the  streets)  from 
the  city's  storm  sewers.  An  expensive  but 
effective  solution  he  proposed  was  to  move 


At  their  headwaters.  Alberta's  rivers  are 
clear  and  clean.  Careful  monitoring  helps 
protect  their  quality  downstream. 

the  Rossdale  intake  farther  upstream. 

"Generally  the  water  quality  problems 
that  you  will  find  in  other  locations  are  not 
severe,  and  are  usually  related  to  circum- 
stances other  than  industrial  pollution," 
says  Hrudey. 

"Mainly  what  you  are  talking  about  is 
water  that  is  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
land  itself." 

In  Edmonton,  for  example,  the  river 
flows  through  sedimentary  watersheds,  so 
during  peak  flow  there  is  high  turbidity 
— the  water  is  cloudy  and  "thick". 

In  Edmonton,  at  least  —  in  spite  of  a 
recent  Environment  Canada  warning 
about  the  spiralling  use  of  agricultural 
chemicals  —  Hrudey  found  no  sign  of 
agricultural  chemicals  in  the  water. 

—  Gillian  Sniatynski 
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Eric  Bailey 

Saving  Our  Soil 


Alberta's  real  black  gold  is  in  trouble. 


Ncall  Coulson  uses  legume  plough-down  to  keep  drought  at  bay  on  his  Nanton  farm. 


t's  the  middle  of  National  Soil  Con- 
servation Week  1987  and  John 
Timmermans,  Alberta  Agriculture 
I   soil  conservation  specialist  at  Airdrie, 
is  having  the  most  hectic  day  of  his  career. 

"We've  got  100  kilometre-an-hour 
winds  and  people's  topsoil  is  blowing 
away." 

Timmermans  says  200,000  to  300,000 
hectares  of  farmland  in  Alberta  may  have 
been  affected  by  wind  erosion  already  this 
year.  "And  whether  it's  wind  or  water 
erosion,  we  lose  the  best  parts  first." 

The  best  parts  of  the  soil  are  on  top  — 
the  upper  layers  containing  particles  of 
sand,  clay,  silt  and  organic  matter  steeped 
in  nutrients  and  replete  with  enriching 
organisms  as  small  as  nitrogen-fixing  bac- 


teria and  as  large  as  earthworms. 

We  have  probably  lost  about  half  the 
soil's  organic  matter  on  the  prairie  since 
we  began  farming  it.  We  still  lose  up  to  12 
tonnes  a  hectare  of  soil  during  dry,  windy 
summers  like  1984  when  400,000  of  the 
province's  1 1  million  hectares  of  agricul- 
tural land  were  affected  to  this  degree. 

Some  experts  call  soil  erosion  the  most 
important  environmental  problem  on  the 
Canadian  prairies. 

Exposed  soil  can  be  washed  away  by 
water  or  dried  out  and  blown  away  by  the 
wind.  Intensive  cropping  decreases  the 
amount  of  organic  material  in  the  soil, 
reducing  its  fertility  and  fibre  content, 
making  it  less  able  to  retain  moisture  and 
more  susceptible  to  erosion. 


Agricultural  practices  can  accelerate 
erosion.  The  most  dangerous  current  prac- 
tice is  summer  fallowing.  To  "rest"  the 
land,  capture  moisture  and  kill  weeds, 
many  farmers  plow  a  field  and  allow  it  to 
sit  idle  for  a  year.  While  this  practice  may 
accomplish  its  objectives  inexpensively,  it 
exposes  the  land  to  severe  erosion. 

Reaching  Agriculture  Canada's  research 
station  in  Lethbridge  was  nearly  impossi- 
ble today  —  the  phone  has  rung  busy 
since  the  office  opened  this  morning. 
Wayne  Lindwall,  head  of  the  soil  science 
section  sounds  harassed. 

"Four  days  this  week,  visibility  has  been 
down  to  a  quarter  mile  or  less.  Up  to  a 
quarter  inch  of  topsoil  has  blown  off  some 
fields  in  the  last  two  or  three  days. 
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"If  you  had  to  go  out  and  buy  it,  it 
would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre  to 
replace  the  organic  material  and  the  nut- 
rients we've  lost." 

Lindwall  believes,  however,  that  the 
long-term  picture  isn't  as  dark  as  the  sky 
today. 

"We've  been  making  good  progress. 
We've  reduced  the  amount  of  summer 
fallow  in  Alberta  from  7  to  4.5  million 
acres  in  about  seven  years." 

But  he  says  low  commodity  prices  tend 
to  be  "the  bottom  line  in  soil  conservation 
programs." 

Low  fuel  prices  and  high  herbicide  pri- 


John  Timmermans 
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that?"  he  asks. 

Neall  Coulson  wasn't  near  a  phone  until 
8  o'clock  tonight.  He  was  out  working  his 
fields. 

"It  was  just  black  on  the  horizon  today 
but  it  wasn't  my  land  that  was  blowing." 

Coulson  farms  about  800  hectares  near 
Nanton.  He  tries  to  keep  tillage  to  a  min- 
imum but  on  one  special  half  section,  he 
commits  what  amounts  to  agricultural 
heresy  in  Alberta  —  he  uses  no  chemical 
fertilizers  or  pesticides. 

"I'm  very  suspicious  about  what  these 
chemicals  do  to  our  bodies,  what  they  do 
to  our  health,"  says  Coulson. 

Without  recourse  to  chemicals  to  build 
soil  fertility,  Coulson  uses  a  technique 
known  as  green  manure  or  legume  plow- 


down  to  enrich  his  soil  organically.  He 
plants  a  grain  crop  which  he  underseeds 
with  a  legume.  The  grain  is  harvested  in 
the  fall  while  the  legume  remains,  putting 
nitrogen  and  organic  matter  into  the  soil. 
In  the  middle  of  the  following  summer, 
Coulson  plows  the  legume  under,  leaving 
some  plant  matter  on  top  to  prevent  mois- 
ture loss  and  erosion. 

Obviously,  Coulson  only  takes  a  cash 
crop  off  his  organic  fields  once  every  two 
years.  But  his  yield  is  generally  as  good  on 
these  fields  as  on  the  rest  of  the  farm  and 
the  organic  wheat  is  always  among  the 
best  he  produces.  He  also  has  no  fertilizer 
or  pesticide  bills  for  his  organically  grown 
wheat  which  fetches  a  premium  price  for 
use  in  flours  sold  at  health  food  stores 
across  Alberta  and  British  Columbia. 

Alan  Stewart  was  hard  to  reach  today 
too:  he  was  in  meetings  at  the  Prairie  Farm 
Rehabilitation  Administration's  (PFRA) 
headquarters  in  Regina.  He's  their  senior 
soil  conservationist  in  Edmonton. 
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The  PFRA  is  the  grandfather  of  soil 
conservation  organizations  in  western 
Canada,  established  in  the  Dirty  Thirties 
when  it  became  clear  that  society  had  a 
very  large  stake  in  soil  conservation. 

Stewart  wonders  who  should  bear  the 
cost  of  soil  conservation. 

"Farmers  are  caught  between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  place.  They  have  to  try  to  make 
their  land  more  and  more  productive  to 
make  a  living  but  they  also  have  to  try  to 
conserve  it  for  future  productivity. 

"Should  an  increasing  number  of  tax 
dollars  be  put  into  this  effort?  Is  the  urban 
majority  prepared  to  let  their  tax  dollars 
go  that  way?" 

The  other  questions  are  how  much 
should  be  spent  and  on  what. 


"We  don't  have  a  good  enough  handle 
on  the  costs  associated  with  erosion  to 
determine  this,"  Stewart  says,  "and  we 
don't  have  the  answers  yet  about  what 
conservation  costs  —  if  it  costs  anything 
at  all  —  we  see  farmers  who  practise  con- 
servation and  who  do  well  even  in  these 
difficult  times." 

That's  why  Stewart  says  he's  an  optim- 
ist: "I  see  there's  a  great  challenge  but  I 
also  see  there's  a  great  deal  being  done." 

Even  on  a  bad  day  in  the  middle  of 
National  Soil  Conservation  Week  when 
the  wind  flails  the  sun-burned  skin  off 
parts  of  southern  Alberta,  John  Timmer- 
mans agrees. 

"We're  effecting  some  change  in  the 
right  direction.  There  are  some  farmers 
out  there  who  arc  very  successful  at  it  and 
will  always  show  us  the  way." 

Eric  Bailey  is  a  freelance  writer  specializing  in 
outdoor  and  interpretive  writing,  working  from 
Alder  Flats. 
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ces  discourage  farmers  from  trying  min- 
imum tillage  techniques  which  turn  the 
soil  less  often,  reducing  erosion  and  mois- 
ture loss,  but  which  require  heavier  appli- 
cations of  herbicides  to  keep  weeds  in 
check. 

Lindwall  says  there  is  now  a  S25-40  a 
hectare  shortfall  in  minimum  tillage  farm- 
ing compared  to  conventional  summer 
fallowing  techniques  "even  though  it's 
cheap  compared  to  the  value  of  the  soil 
that  will  blow  away." 

Lindwall  points  to  a  new  survey  of 
Alberta  farmers  which  shows  nearly  90 
per  cent  would  be  receptive  to  substitut- 
ing herbicides  for  cultivation  if  the  price 
was  more  competitive.  But  with  fuel  pri- 
ces as  low  as  they  are,  "Who's  going  to  do 


Precious  topsoil  drifted  like  snow  after  a  summer  windstorm. 


Eric  Bailey 

Climax  forests 


Are  they  worth  saving? 


In  this  old  growth  mixed  conifer  stand,  the  less-desirable  shade-tolerant  fir  trees  are  coming  up  under  the  spruce  and  pine. 


Golden  waves  of  grain  wash  across 
the  plains  to  the  toes  of  the  foot- 
hills but  from  there  to  the  Great 
Divide,  the  gold  turns  to  the 
blue-green  of  Alberta's  big  publicly  owned 
cash  crops  —  pine  and  spruce.  These  trees, 
along  with  a  growing  contribution  from 
aspen  hardwood  will  form  the  managed 
production  forests  of  Alberta's  future. 

Along  the  foothills  and  across  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  province  lies  the  Green 
Area,  34.5  million  hectares  of  nearly  un- 
developed land  containing  about  21  mil- 
lion hectares  of  productive  or  potentially 
productive  forest  land,  according  to  the 
most  recent  Alberta  Forest  Service  in- 
ventory. 

About  400,000  hectares  of  that  resource 


have  been  cut,  or  "harvested"  in  foresters' 
language  —  110,000  hectares  between 
1982  and  1985. 

John  Drew,  director  of  reforestation 
and  reclamation  at  the  AFS  says  75  per 
cent  of  Alberta's  forest  area  has  been 
burned  in  the  last  50  years.  A  lot  of  this 
has  regenerated  naturally  as  a  mixedwood 
forest  which  will  eventually  become  a  coni- 
fer forest  as  the  deciduous  trees  mature 
and  die  off,  allowing  the  conifers  to  suc- 
ceed them.  This  process  can  take  150-300 
years. 

The  time  it  takes  trees  to  grow  to 
merchantable  size  concerns  foresters  and 
forest  product  companies  deeply.  For  the 
most  part,  areas  of  the  province  already 
logged  are  the  most  easily  reached  and 


have  been  improved  for  access  by  loggers. 
Cutting  these  areas  again  will  be  cheaper 
than  cutting  less  accessible,  less  developed 
areas. 

Also,  Alberta's  current  forest  use  policy 
calls  for  total  reforestation  of  logged  areas. 

"Wild  boreal  forest  grows  one  or  two 
cubic  metres  of  wood  per  hectare  per 
year,"  says  Drew.  "In  Sweden,  under 
management,  it's  12to  15."  That's  a  target 
he  thinks  we  can  shoot  for,  by  managing 
the  resource  rather  than  leaving  it  to  regen- 
erate naturally. 

"We're  looking  at  forestry  as  a  means  of 
diversifying  the  Alberta  economy,"  Drew 
saj  s  as  he  cites  the  already  powerful  eco- 
nomic statistics:  "This  is  a  SI  billion 
industry,  providing  more  than  25,000  di- 
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rect  and  indirect  jobs.  This  is  the  third 
largest  industry  in  Alberta,  behind  oil  and 
gas  and  agriculture." 

Intensive  forest  management  is  very 
much  like  farming  trees.  Seed  stock  has 
been  selected  for  superior  growth  and 
fibre  production.  Sites  are  prepared,  plant- 
ed, tended  and  harvested.  Many  sites  are 
cultivated  to  control  grasses.  Grass  and 
aspen  can  smother  or  overshadow  young 
conifers  at  different  stages  of  their  lives 
and  herbicides  may  be  used  to  "release" 
the  conifers  long  enough  to  get  them  grow- 
ing freely  again.  Where  soils  are  poor, 
chemical  fertilizers  may  be  applied. 


Hidden  Creek  cutblock  ( above). 

Decadent  stand  of  mixed  forest  near  Goat 
Creek  showing  deadfalls  (belouj). 


J* 


Logging  for  Champion  Forest  Products  at  Hinton. 


In  60  to  80  years,  the  managed  forest, 
containing  80  to  90  per  cent  trees  of  the 
same  species  and  age,  is  ready  to  cut. 

But  is  this  the  kind  of  forest  we  want? 
And  are  these  the  methods  we  want  used 
to  achieve  it? 

At  its  1987  annual  conference,  the  Al- 
berta Wilderness  Association  condemned 
the  AFS  for  cutting  old-growth  forest  and, 
specifically,  for  allowing  logging  of  the 
remaining  virgin  forest  in  the  Hidden 
Creek  area  lying  against  the  continental 
divide  in  southwestern  Alberta.  Some 
trees  there  may  be  up  to  450  years  old  and 
some  stands  may  be  1,000  to  2,000  years 
old. 


"In  southern  Alberta,  we  are  now  re- 
duced to  cutting  the  last  of  our  original 
forests,  marginal  high  elevation  patches, 
to  produce  a  bit  of  poor  quality  timber. 
Once  these  remnants  of  our  original  forests 
are  gone,  we  will  have  no  benchmarks  left 
to  understand  what  a  complete  and  sus- 
tainable forest  is." 

Cliff  Wallis,  a  director  of  the  AWA, 
describes  the  Hidden  Creek  area  as  an 
example  of  "magnificent  old-growth 
forest",  a  class  of  habitat  he  feels  needs  to 
be  preserved. 

"Not  logging  it  is  the  best  protection," 
he  says.  "Some  areas  of  old-growth  forest 
should  be  protected  absolutely  and  com- 


pletely. Other  areas  could  be  logged  on  a 
200-  to  250-year  or  even  shorter  cycle 
depending  on  the  type  of  forest." 

Drew  feels  that  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  the  land  base  will  be  managed. 
"If  we  took  a  quarter  of  the  productive 
forest  land  that's  now  in  conifer  (some  8 
per  cent  of  the  Green  Area)  and  managed 
it  intensively  we  could  triple  our  current 
sustainable  rate  of  harvest  of  conifer  with- 
out impacting  much  of  the  land  base,"  he 
says. 

Wallis  says  the  AWA  has  asked  for  a 
comprehensive  public  review  of  land  use 
policy  in  the  province.  "We  want  a  public- 
hearing  process.  The  government  must  go 
out  to  urban  and  rural  centres  and  have  a 
full  public  review." 

He  says,  "Foresters  should  be  bold  and 
give  us  a  vision  of  the  forest  of  the  future." 

Wildlife  habitat  is  central  to  the  argu- 
ment about  old-growth  forest.  Many  spe- 
cies of  birds,  from  chickadees  to  owls  and 
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Herbicide 

Spray  or  Not  to  Spray? 


Pine  regeneration  in  the  Edson  Forest. 


woodland  warblers,  use  old  trees  or  dead 
and  dying  trees  for  food  and  shelter,  nest- 
ing in  cavities  and  feeding  on  insects. 
Mammals  also  require  old-growth  forest 
—  it  is  essential  habitat  for  fisher  and 
marten  and  elk  use  it  seasonally. 

Within  old-growth  forest,  trees  are  in 
all  stages  of  development.  There  are  also 
many  dead  trees  on  the  forest  floor  and 
snags  left  standing.  These  forests  have 
escaped  deadly  crown  fires  and  have  nei- 
ther been  logged  nor  managed.  The  man- 
aged forest  John  Drew  describes  would 
never  reach  this  stage  of  its  life  and  would 
not  contain  growth  of  such  uneven  age 
and  diversity. 

But  Drew  says  the  managed,  even-aged 
forest  provides  important  habitat  for  other 
animals  —  deer  and  squirrels,  for  exam- 
ple. He  says  small  ragged-edged  cutblocks 
can  enhance  the  forest  habitat  by  provid- 
ing clearings. 

In  fact,  to  Con  Dermott,  director  of 
timber  management  for  AFS,  old-growth 
forest  is  simply  overmature. 

At  the  AWA  conference,  Dermott 
showed  slides  of  forests  choked  with  dead- 
fall and  snags,  stunted  growth  riddled  with 
insect  pests  and  diseases  he  says  may 
spread  to  younger,  healthier  forests. 

He  said  there  is  a  lot  of  old-growth 
forest  left:  some  2.6  million  hectares  of 
old-growth  forest  in  the  Green  Area.  This 
represents  14  per  cent  of  the  productive 
forest  land.  Of  that  area,  475,000  hectares 
are  excluded  from  forest  development  be- 
cause they  lie  within  natural  areas,  ecolog- 
ical reserves,  wildlands,  buffer  zones,  rec- 
reation areas,  grow  on  steep  slopes  or  con- 
tain critical  wildlife  habitat. 

Of  the  5.3  million  hectares  of  provincial 
forest  lands  along  the  Eastern  Slopes  from 
the  U.S.  border  to  Willmore  Wilderness 
Park,  Dermott  says,  1 . 1  million  hectares  is 
old-growth  forest  and  about  300,000  hec- 
tares of  that  is  protected  from  forest 
development,  a  figure  that  does  not  include 
large  areas  protected  within  the  national 
parks. 

Dermott  believes  this  represents  very 
large  reserves  of  old-growth  forest. 

He  also  emphasized  the  designation  in 
April  of  the  6,700-hectare  Beehive  Natu- 
ral Area  containing  over  800  hectares  of 
old-growth  forest  along  the  continental 
divide  adjacent  to  the  disputed  Hidden 
Creek  area. 

Important  questions  remain  about 
which  areas  of  old-growth  forest  are 
worthy  of  preservation  and  how  much  of 
each  kind  is  enough. 

Eric  Bailey  is  a  freelance  writer  specializing  in 
outdoor  and  interpretire  writing,  working  from 
Aider  Flats. 
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Biologists  say  we  intervene  in  a 
forest's  growth  at  two  stages  crit- 
ical to  wildlife:  early  succession 
and  maturity.  We  intervene  at 
maturity  by  literally  cutting  its  life  short. 
We  intervene  in  its  infancy  in  many  ways, 
but  by  far  the  most  controversial  is  the  use 
of  herbicides. 

According  to  the  pesticides  chemicals 
branch  of  Alberta  Environment,  about 
26,000  kilograms  of  the  active  ingredient 
in  herbicide  were  applied  to  4,870  hectares 
of  land  in  the  Green  Area  in  1986.  About 
200  kilograms  and  1 ,000  hectares  of  those 
totals  were  forestry  projects.  By  compari- 
son, between  5  and  5.5  million  kilograms 
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were  applied  throughout  the  province  in 
1985,  mostly  for  agriculture. 

Herbicides  are  used  in  the  Green  Area 
to  control  vegetation  on  well  sites,  pipe- 
line and  power  rights  of  way,  roads  and 
roadsides,  and  for  conifer  release  in  refor- 
estation projects.  Herbicides  are  also  used 
to  control  weeds  on  grazing  leases  and  for 
range  improvement  and  browse  enhance- 
ment programs. 

The  amount  of  forest  affected  by  herbi- 
cides is  small.  In  1986,  agencies  of  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments  treat- 
ed 987  hectares  of  forest  in  eight  different 
projects,  while  private  industry  had  one 
project  covering  five  hectares. 
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Groups  opposed  to  the  use  of  herbicides 
in  forestry  say  any  amount  is  too  much. 
Randy  Lawrence  of  Hinton,  a  director  of 
the  Alberta  Coalition  for  Forest  Spray 
Alternatives  and  a  pulp  mill  worker  at 
Champion  Forest  Products,  says  "we  have 
enough  trouble  with  chemicals  introduced 
into  the  environment  indirectly  without 
introducing  more  on  purpose. 

"We  want  a  ban  on  herbicides  —  we 
have  a  particular  forest  in  Alberta  for  par- 
ticular reasons.  Changing  it  with  chemi- 
cals and  modified  stock  are  just  excesses 
of  technology." 

The  coalition  is  leery  of  herbicides  from 


Groups  opposed  to  the 
use  of  herbicides  in 
forestry  say  any  amount 
is  too  much. 


many  standpoints  including  human  health, 
especially  the  safety  of  workers,  and  long- 
term  effects  on  the  environment. 

John  Drew  at  the  AFS  totally  disagrees. 
He  feels  the  effectiveness  of  these  chemi- 
cals has  been  amply  demonstrated  and 
that  human  health  is  not  an  issue:  "To  my 
mind  there  is  no  question  of  grey  area  — 
it's  black  and  white  —  the  two  herbicides 
we  use  in  forestry  are  structurally  simple, 
biodegradable  chemicals  not  toxic  to  hu- 
mans or  wildlife." 

He  says  the  chemicals  affect  only  tar- 
getted  plants,  and  are  harmless  to  others. 
He  would  use  herbicides  only  under  cer- 
tain conditions:  they  must  be  essential  for 
conifer  survival  and  early  growth;  there 
must  be  no  feasible  manual  or  mechanical 
alternative;  they  must  be  effective  and  reg- 
istered; and  application  must  be  achieved 
without  environmental  impact  (defined  as 
off-site  movement  or  long-term  residual 
presence). 

"Herbicide  used  sensibly  is  a  good  man- 
agement tool,  as  effective  in  creating  wild- 
life habitat  as  in  securing  the  establish- 
ment of  new  conifer  forests,"  he  says. 

The  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion shares  some  of  the  coalition's  concerns 
about  herbicide  use  in  Alberta  forests. 
Their  executive  director,  Lyle  Fullerton, 
says  the  association  would  like  at  least  an 
interim  moratorium  on  forest  spraying. 

"Little  information  has  been  given  to 
the  public  on  long-term  herbicide  impact 
on  fisheries,  watersheds  and  human  health. 
There  is  also  little  information  on  the 
impact  of  forest  monoculture  on  forage 
for  wildlife." 

Fullerton  also  says  he  would  like  to  see 
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a  system  set  up  in  Alberta  like  the  referral 
and  appeal  system  for  pesticides  used  in 
British  Columbia.  Last  year,  according  to 
the  British  Columbia  Ministry  of  Forestry 
and  Lands,  that  province  treated  about 
25,000  hectares  of  public  forest  land  with 
herbicides,  more  than  25  times  Alberta's 
total.  However,  each  permit  issued  by  the 
B.C.  government  for  pesticide  spraying 
on  public  lands  is  subject  to  a  formal  pub- 
lic appeal  process  after  a  complusory  re- 
view by  other  agencies  of  the  provincial 
and  federal  governments. 

Wayne  Inkpen,  a  biologist  in  Alberta 
Environment's  pesticides  chemicals 
branch,  says  Alberta  is  also  committed  to 
public  participation  in  the  use  of  pesticides 
on  public  lands  and  that  public  informa- 
tion sessions  and  open  houses  have  been 
held  in  communities  like  Grande  Prairie 
and  Hinton  before  the  initiation  of  herbi- 
cide programs  in  those  areas. 

Still  more  concern  over  herbicides 
comes  from  the  Environmental  Resource 
Centre  in  Edmonton.  Brad  Wylynko, 
director  of  the  centre's  Toxics  Watch  Pro- 
ject says,  "The  problem  is  we  don't  know 
what  the  problems  are  and  we  don't  have 
the  research  facilities  in  Canada  for  test- 
ing health  or  environmental  effects. 

"What  we  need  to  work  on  is  the  whole 
approach  to  using  herbicides  as  a  tool  for 
forest  management.  Maybe  we  shouldn't 
be  cutting  larger  blocks  than  can  regener- 
ate naturally.  Do  we  want  to  have  single- 
species  stands  of  timber?  Right  now,  the 
forest  is  run  bv  businessmen  who  are  only 


interested  in  the  short  term." 

Bob  Udell,  Forest  Management  Co- 
ordinator for  Champion  Forest  Products 
in  Hinton  takes  exception  to  that  asser- 
tion. Champion  applied  for  a  permit  in 
1986  to  test  herbicides  on  some  of  their 
reforestation  projects.  Controversy  over 
the  application  curbed  the  program. 

"Right  now,  we  don't  have  a  spraying 
program,"  says  Udell.  "But  we'd  like  to 
have. 

"The  criticism  levelled  at  us  is  that 
we're  proposing  a  monoculture  industry, 
but  if  we  applied  enough  herbicide  to  wipe 
out  every  aspen  tree  in  an  area  it  would  be 
economically  unreasonable." 

"We'd  like  to  see  a  healthy  mix  of  spe- 
cies —  it's  a  long-range  business;  a  lot  of 
imponderables  like  insects  and  disease 
usually  pick  on  one  species  so  a  good  mix 
ameliorates  the  impact  of  such  problems." 

Udell  asks,  "What  alternative  would  a 
farmer  have  if  you  denied  him  the  use  of 
herbicides?  Accept  a  downgrading  of  his 
crop  or  go  out  and  pull  the  weeds  by 
hand?" 

The  manual  release  techniques  advocat- 
ed by  the  coalition  and  other  environmen- 
talists are  considered  to  be  the  forestry 
equivalent  of  going  out  and  pulling  weeds 
by  hand.  It's  labor-intensive  and  it  doesn't 
always  work  well,  especially  when  aspen 
regrows  in  many  times  the  number  girdled 
or  cut  from  a  plantation. 


—  Eric  Bailey 


Herbicides  help  young  seedlings  get  off  to  a  good  start  by  battling  the  competition. 
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Gail  Helgason 

Saving  Wildlife  Habitat 


Taking  action  in  Alberta 


Opinions  are  sharply  divided  on  whether  game  ranching  is  is  a  threat  to  wildlife.  Ken 
Jones  raises  18  elk  near  Cheadle. 


hen  Dick  Dckkcr  arrived  in 
Calgary  from  Amsterdam  in 
1959,  he  was  seeking  "a  little 
hit  of  paradise". 


Dekker  thought  he  had  found  it  in  the 
Canadian  Rocky  Mountain  parks,  where 
he  frequently  hiked  to  observe  wolves, 
long  vanished  from  his  native  country. 

Today  the  self-taught  Edmonton  natu- 
ralist, author  of  Wild  Hunters  and  editor 
of  the  Canadian  Wolf  Defenders  Newslet- 
ter, is  one  of  many  Albertans  who  sees 
signs  that  the  province  is  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  Paradise  Lost  for  wildlife. 

Others,  like  Calgary  biologist  Stephen 
Herrero  of  the  Wild  West  project,  are 
equally  concerned  about  the  future  of 
Alberta  wildlife.  They  hold,  however,  that 
disaster  has  in  some  ways  already  struck 
and  are  working  toward  recovery. 

The  pressures  on  Alberta  wildlife  are 
severe.  More  than  30  species  of  animals 
and  plants  from  the  prairie  provinces  are 
listed  as  endangered,  threatened  or  rare. 
The  prime  reason  is  loss  of  habitat  due  to 
industrial,  agricultural  and  residential 
encroachment. 

Ken  Ambrock  of  Edmonton,  director 
of  the  habitat  branch  of  Alberta  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  says  that  in  some  irrigation  dis- 
tricts in  southern  Alberta,  habitat  losses  of 
between  25  to  74  per  cent  have  occurred 
over  the  last  25  years. 

Where  to  start  repairing  the  damage? 
Fish  and  Wildlife  had  one  answer  last  year 
when  a  2,223-hectare  parcel  of  the  former 
Ward  Ranch,  north  of  Brooks,  went  up 
for  sale. 

The  area,  mostly  prime  pastureland,  is 
adjacent  to  San  Francisco  Lake,  an  im- 
portant wetlands  area.  It  falls  within  the 
Eastern  Irrigation  district,  which  contains 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  province's  critical 
waterfowl  habitat  —  and  is  one  of  the 
prime  waterfowl  production  areas  in 
North  America. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  immediately  set  out 
to  find  other  groups  which  would  be  inte- 
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rested  in  buying  the  land  on  a  co-operative 
basis.  As  a  result,  the  Antelope  Creek 
Habitat  Development  Area  was  purchased 
for  SI. 9  million,  with  SI. 3  million  from 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  §450,000  from  Wildlife 
Habitat  Canada  and  S 1 50,000  from  Ducks 
Unlimited.  The  area  is  leased  bv  the 
Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association,  which 
pours  back  the  §80,000  it  receives  annu- 
ally from  oil  and  gas  revenue  into  habitat 
improvement. 

"This  is  the  largest  acquisition  that  we 
know  of  in  the  province  of  Alberta,'"  says 
Ambrock.  "It  is  also  the  first  major  initia- 
tive in  integrating  wildlife  and  agricultu- 
ral concerns." 

Plans  for  Antelope  Creek  include  devel- 
oping about  280  hectares  of  wetland  and 
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57  hectares  of  deer  and  pheasant  habitat. 
Thirty  natural  depressions  scattered 
throughout  the  rangeland  will  be  deepened 
or  extended.  Water  will  be  pumped  into 
the  basins  to  create  wetlands  that  will 
create  duck  habitat  as  well  as  watering 
sites  for  grazing  cattle.  Shelter  belts  and 
food  crops  will  be  planted  for  wildlife, 
including  sweet  clover  and  a  special  kind 
of  rye  which  pheasants  like. 

The  key  feature  of  the  Antelope  Creek 
project,  however,  is  a  plan  for  grazing 
cattle  in  a  way  that  will  enhance,  not  des- 
troy, wildlife  habit. 

The  approach,  a  Complementary  Res- 
toration Rotation  Grazing  System,  calls 
for  cattle  to  be  kept  off  native  range  dur- 
ing late  spring  and  early  summer.  This  is 
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the  critical  time  when  native  grasses  ex- 
pend most  of  their  energy  on  forage  pro- 
duction, and  when  nesting  wildfowl  re- 
quire the  grass  cover  which  would  other- 
wise be  destroyed  by  cattle.  After  this 
time  of  maximum  native  grass  growth, 
cattle  will  then  be  rotated  to  graze  in  a 
series  of  pastures. 

The  expected  benefits  include  better 
cover  for  birds,  less  threat  from  predators, 
more  range  (because  of  a  reduction  in 
wind  and  soil  erosion)  and  improved 


David  Leman 


weight  gains  for  cattle. 

Ambrock  hopes  Antelope  Creek  will 
become  a  model  for  ranchers  in  the  area, 
where  overgrazing  has  long  debilitated  the 
range:  "We  have  to  be  able  to  integrate 
the  needs  of  the  landholder  with  the  needs 
of  wildlife  .  .  .  We  just  want  to  demon- 
strate that  it  can  be  done." 

But  Lome  Fitch  of  Lethbridge,  head  of 
the  habitat  management  division  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife's  southern  region,  warns:  "It 
won't  happen  overnight.  It'll  probably  take 
us  until  about  1990  to  start  showing  some 
of  the  benefits  that  we've  said  will  occur." 

"It's  a  very  compatible  system,  but  it's 
going  to  take  some  changes  in  attitude," 
adds  Kim  Schmitt  of  Brooks,  southern 
Alberta  biologist  with  Ducks  Unlimited, 
and  a  member  of  the  technical  team  over- 
seeing the  project. 

Like  the  Antelope  Creek  project,  the 
underlying  goal  of  the  Wild  West  program 
is  also  to  create  public  awareness  of  what 
can  be  done  to  conserve  prairie  wildlife 


and  their  habitats.  Only  20  per  cent  of  the 
three  natural  prairie  ecosystems  of  grasses 
and  aspen  parkland  remain. 

"What  we  need  in  the  West  is  a  more 
favorable  attitude  towards  incorporating 
the  importance  of  wildlife  in  agricultural 
production,"  says  executive  co-ordinator 
Miles  Scott-Brown  of  Calgary. 

Launched  by  the  World  Wildlife  Fund 
Canada  in  1986,  the  three-year  program 
involves  drafting  a  Prairie  Conservation 
Plan  for  endangered  species  and  habitats, 
initiating  demonstration  projects  for  the 
recovery  of  endangered  species  and  pro- 
moting public  education. 

David  Leman  of  Edmonton,  action  plan 
co-ordinator,  is  currently  drafting  the 
group's  strategy  for  leaving  "some  wild  in 


"The  difficulties  are  that  some  of  the 
species  we  are  dealing  with  are  very  severe- 
ly threatened,"  says  Stephen  Herrero, 
chairman  of  the  steering  committee  and  a 
professor  of  environmental  science  at  the 
University  of  Calgary. 

"For  example,  the  swift  fox  w  hich  we've 
been  trying  to  reintroduce  is  proving  to  be 
a  major  challenge  .  .  .  primarily  I  think 
because  the  eco-system  has  been  so  des- 
troyed." 

One  hallmark  of  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund  is  the  desire  to  work  co-operatively 
with  a  variety  of  public  and  private  land- 
owners. Wild  West  has  raised  about 
S600,000  from  the  private  sector,  and 
hopes  for  S 1  million  to  S2  million  through 
matching  grants. 


The  Antelope  Creek  Habitat  Development  Area,  once  ranchland.  will  provide  prime 
habitat  for  deer,  pheasant  and  ducks  as  well  as  cattle  range. 


the  west."  One  of  his  objectives  is  to  iden- 
tify the  remaining  unprotected  native 
prairie. 

"The  problem  is  that  agricultural  land- 
use  production  is  all  geared  toward  devel- 
opment rather  than  conservation.  A  lot  of 
the  remaining  grassland  is  marginal,  and 
yet  there  are  still  pressures  on  it. 

"But  we  are  not  saying  that  owners  are 
the  bad  guys.  There  are  many  landowners 
who  are  only  too  willing  to  support  con- 
servation, provided  they  can  be  recompen- 
sated  in  some  way." 

Cultivation,  for  example,  has  reduced 
the  number  of  burrowing  owls  in  Alberta 
to  about  1 ,000.  The  small  owls  do  best  on 
uncultivated  land,  where  they  make  use  of 
natural  holes  dug  by  badgers  or  ground 
squirrels.  Wild  West  is  investigating  a 
landowner  compensation  program  to  pre- 
serve remaining  owl  habitat. 

Other  projects  include  reintroducing 
trumpeter  swans  to  Elk  Island  National 
Park  and  swift  foxes  to  southern  Alberta. 
About  20  of  the  rabbit-sized  foxes  are  to 
be  released  in  southern  Alberta  this 
summer. 


"When  we  leave  in  three  years,  we  hope 
to  leave  behind  a  series  of  recovery  plans 
for  the  protection  of  each  of  these  species," 
says  Herrero. 

Few  would  argue  with  the  goals  of  the 
Antelope  Creek  and  Wild  West  project  to 
protect  and  recover  wildlife  habitat,  even 
though  some  may  disagree  with  the  met- 
hods used. 

Two  of  the  most  controversial  wildlife 
issues  in  Alberta  are  far  less  clear-cut.  The 
question  of  game  ranching  and  a  proposed 
wolf  kill  in  the  Grande  Cache  area  have 
split  both  professionals  and  the  public  into 
two  camps.  Not  only  are  opinions  sharply 
divided  in  each  case,  but  there  is  even 
difficulty  achieving  consensus  on  what  the 
major  issue  is. 

The  question  of  whether  farmers  and 
ranchers  will  be  allowed  to  sell  meat  from 
elk,  moose  and  other  wild  animals  raised 
in  fenced  pastures  is  currently  under  study 
and  is  expected  to  go  before  caucus  in 
coming  months. 

To  Valerius  Geist,  a  wildlife  biologist 
and  professor  of  environmental  science  at 
the  University  of  Calgary,  game  ranching 
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places  an  economic  value  on  dead  wildlife. 

Geist  says  it  turns  the  clock  hack  on 
nearly  a  century  of  enlightened  game  man- 
agement on  this  continent:  "North  Amer- 
ica has  produced  the  most  successful  wild- 
life system  in  the  world.  Now  that's  being 
eroded,  and  Alberta  is  in  the  forefront. 

"The  issue  is  developing  an  infrastruc- 
ture that  can  be  infiltrated  by  criminals. 
This  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  poachers." 

He  also  says  game  ranching  may  not  be 
as  lucrative  as  it  is  being  painted,  and  that 
wildlife  is  of  far  greater  economic  value 
alive  and  in  the  wild,  than  slaughtered  or 
behind  fences. 

Lyle  Renecker,  president  of  the  Alberta 
Game  Growers'  Association  and  a  faculty 
member  of  the  University  of  Alberta's 
department  of  animal  science,  takes  an 
opposing  view.  He  supports  game  ranch- 
ing because  it  would  provide  farmers  and 
ranchers  with  a  much-needed  opportun- 
itv  for  economic  diversification. 

Renecker  agrees  that  game  ranching 
would  create  a  legal  environment  for 
poaching,  but  says  there  are  ways  of  con- 
trolling illegal  activity.  One  would  be  a 
tagging  system,  requiring  that  wild  game 
be  brought  alive  to  slaughtering  houses 
and  checked  for  identification  before  and 
after  slaughter. 

He  notes  as  well  that  culinary  outlets 
prefer  products  which  have  a  consistent 
diet  on  a  yearly  basis:  "A  poacher  might 
be  able  to  make  one  illegal  sale,  but  he'd 
be  unlikely  to  make  more  than  one." 

Renecker  also  says  game  ranching  is  a 
"20th  century  approach"  to  the  problem 
of  maintaining  wildlife  habitat  on  private 
lands. 

"The  real  issue  is  habitat  destruction," 
he  says,  noting  that  policies  on  public 
lands  are  regulated  but  that  no  means  has 
been  developed  to  manage  wildlife  on  pri- 
vate lands. 

Maintaining  wildlife  behind  fences  on 
private  lands  may  not  be  preferable  to 
maintaining  them  in  the  wild  state,  but  it 
is  better  than  the  likely  alternative  of  erad- 
icating wildlife  completely  from  private 
holdings,  he  says. 

Equally  controversial  is  a  recommenda- 
tion by  a  provincial  government  biologist 
that  the  wolf  population  in  the  Grande 
Cache  area  be  reduced  to  save  a  herd  of 
threatened  woodland  caribou.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  fewer  than  200  woodland  cari- 
bou remain  in  the  herd,  down  from  about 
1,200  in  the  1960s. 

Is  this  a  wolf  issue  or  a  caribou  issue? 
To  Janet  Edmonds,  an  Edson-based  biol- 
ogist with  Alberta  Fish  and  Wildlife,  it  is 
most  definitely  a  caribou  issue. 

Managing  one  species  at  the  expense  of 


another  is  always  "a  philosophical  ques- 
tion", she  says.  But  Alberta  has  a  healthy 
wolf  population;  the  same  cannot  be  said 
for  caribou. 

"If  we  do  not  intensively  manage  this 
herd,  we  are  going  to  lose  caribou  from 
that  area.  At  some  point,  you  have  to  de- 
cide if  you  are  going  to  take  action." 

After  extensive  study,  which  included 
the  monitoring  of  22  radio-collared  adult 
caribou  over  three  years,  Edmonds  pro- 
posed a  70  per  cent  reduction  in  the  wolf 


population  over  a  four-year  period.  She 
found  a  mortality  rate  of  22  per  cent  and  a 
birth  rate  of  15  per  cent.  Nineteen  per 
cent  of  adult  deaths  were  the  result  of 
natural  causes  and  three  per  cent  caused 
by  man. 

"To  us,  that  indicated  that  we  have  a 
herd  that  is  certainly  not  growing  and,  at 
best,  is  still  declining  slowly." 

Current  habitat  is  more  than  adequate 
for  the  existing  caribou,  Edmonds  says, 
although  the  new  management  plan  calls 
for  long-term  measures  to  protect  and  en- 
hance it.  Herd  numbers,  however,  are  so 
critically  low  that  stopping  wolf  predation 
in  the  short  term  could  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  saving  the  herd  and  losing 
it. 

Naturalist  Dick  Dekker  sees  the  matter 
as  a  wolf  issue,  not  a  caribou  issue.  But  he 
also  sees  it  as  an  attack  on  what  he  believes 
to  be  an  enlightened  approach  to  conser- 
vation. 

"In  principle  I  oppose  the  wolf  kill  be- 
cause it  would  set  a  chain  reaction  in 
motion  and  no  one  really  knows  where  it 
would  end. 


"The  major  casualty  of  the  proposed 
wolf  kill,  if  it  goes  ahead,  would  be  20 
years  of  good  wildlife  management  that 
has  allowed  the  large  mammal  systems  of 
Willmorc  and  Jasper  parks  to  find  their 
own  equilibrium  for  the  first  time  since 
the  early  1800s  when  Europeans  began  to 
arrive." 

Dekker  says  he  is  not  arguing  that  kil- 
ling wolves  would  have  no  effect  on  cari- 
bou but  is  suspicious  of  "the  so-called 
short-term  proposal"  because  he  fears  the 


caribou  issue  is  going  to  be  used  as  an 
excuse  to  start  wolf-control  programs  in 
other  areas. 

He  also  says  the  Willmorc  Wilderness- 
Jasper  Park  area  is  the  last  place  where 
such  heavy-handed  human  intervention 
should  be  contemplated,  since  a  wolf  kill 
would  interfere  with  populations  that  cross 
back  and  forth  over  national  park  bounda- 
ries. 

Edmond  admits  this  is  a  tricky  prob- 
lem. Parks  Canada  would  be  involved  in 
any  final  decision  on  a  wolf  kill,  she 
emphasizes. 

Any  plan  to  save  threatened  species  calls 
tor  "extreme  actions"  and  brings  out  ex- 
treme reactions  from  the  public,  Edmonds 
says. 

In  Alberta,  with  wildlife  under  height- 
ened pressures  in  many  areas,  the  late  '80s 
may  be  expected  to  deliver  many  more 
extreme  measures  and  reactions. 


Gail  Helgason.  co  author  of  three  outdoor 
guidebooks  in  Alberta,  is  an  Edmonton 
freelance  writer. 


"If  we  do  not  intensively  manage  this  herd,  we 
are  going  to  lose  caribou  from  that  area. " 


In  an  attempt  to  reverse  habitat  loss,  groups  such  as  Ducks  Unlimited  hare  been 
developing  wetland  habitat  across  the  prairies. 
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AROUND  THE  PROVINCE  A  Review  By  Gail  Helgason 


Sunshine 
Proposal  Has 
Environmentali 
Up  In  Arms 


Environmentalists  and 
developers  are  once  again 
pitted  against  each  other  in 
the  wake  of  a  controversial 
proposal  for  a  major  new 
development  at  Sunshine 
Village  ski  resort  in  Banff 
National  Park. 

Sunshine  Village  wants 
permission  to  erect  a  210-  to 
300-bed  hotel  at  Sunshine 
Meadows,  a  1,500-vehicle 
parking  lot  at  the  junction  of 
Healy  and  Sunshine  creeks 
and  a  new  high-speed  chairlift 
between  Healy  Creek  and  the 
village. 

The  proposal  would 
increase  daily  capacity  at  the 
resort  to  10,000  skiers  a  day 
from  the  current  limit  of 
6,500  set  in  1976,  and  reduce 
the  maximum  length  of 
waiting  time  for  lifts  from  45 
minutes  to  10. 

Sunshine  says  the 
development  is  necessary  if 
the  resort  is  to  give  visitors 
the  quality  skiing  experience 
they  expect.  More  than  1,500 
guests  had  to  be  turned  away 
in  the  1985-86  ski  season 
because  the  existing  90-room 
hotel  was  fully  booked. 

Moreover,  guests  are 
increasingly  asking  for  more 
services  and  evening 
entertainment  opportunities, 
Sunshine  president  Ralph 
Scurfield  told  a  public 
hearing  on  the  issue  in 
Edmonton  this  spring. 

"The  real  question  is 
whether  you  want  to  have  a 
world-class  park  with  second- 
class  facilities.  We're  trying  to 
construct  a  first-class 
recreational  experience  while 
being  environmentally 
sound." 

The  new  hotel  would 


provide  such  recreational 
amenities  as  an  indoor 
swimming  pool  with  adjacent 
hot  tubs,  sauna,  exercise  and 
games  rooms.  A  dining  room, 
coffee  shop,  fireplace  lounge, 
children's  deli  and  retail 
shops  would  also  be  provided. 

"We're  proposing  the 
minimum  size  necessary  to 
provide  the  amenities  and 
services  people  want  today," 
says  Scurfield. 

Environmentalists  are 
infuriated  by  the  proposal, 
which  they  say  undermines 
public  confidence  in  a  five- 
year  process  to  secure  public 
input  on  the  future  of  the  four 
mountain  parks.  The 
resulting  document,  In  Trust 
for  Tomorrow,  allowed  for 
some  growth  within  existing 


end." 

David  Day,  superintendent 
of  Banff  National  Park,  notes 
that  in  the  event  of  conflict 
between  the  interests  of 
conservation  and 
development,  national  parks 
policy  is  to  err  on  the  side  of 
conservation. 

He  adds,  however,  that  the 
skier  is  an  important  visitor  to 
Banff  National  Park,  forming 
the  basis  of  the  townsite's 
economy  for  six  months  of  the 
year. 

Sunshine's  proposal  to 
expand  the  current  parking 
lot  beyond  existing  lease 
boundaries  is  a  particular  sore 
point  among 

environmentalists  who  fear  a 
dangerous  precedent. 

The  original  boundaries  on 
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boundaries  but  favored 
conservation  over 
development. 

"I  really  see  the  issue  of 
Sunshine  as  an  undermining 
of  the  whole  (parks)  system," 
says  David  Dodge  of 
Edmonton,  executive  director 
of  the  Canadian  Parks  and 
Wilderness  Society. 

"After  five  years  of  public 
input  and  bold  talk  of  new 
policies  and  increased 
protection  in  national  parks, 
we  feel  betrayed." 

Part  of  the  wrath 
environmentalists  express 
stems  from  concern  that 
future  proposals  for 
expansion  are  around  the 
corner. 

"If  Sunshine  goes  ahead, 
Lake  Louise  is  ready  to 
charge  ahead  with  dramatic 
developments  there,"  says 
Dodge.  "There  will  be  no 


the  Sunshine  lot  allowed  for 
expansion  of  a  terraced 
parking  lot  above  the  existing 
Bourgeau  lot.  The  area  was 
later  rejected  by  parks 
officials  as  an  avalanche 
hazard. 

According  to  Sunshine's 
Long  Range  Planning 
Program,  the  design  of  the 
present  parking  lot  offers 
"essentially  a  negative  visitor 
experience".  Skiers  are  often 
forced  to  walk  far  beyond  the 
recommended  distance  of  450 
metres  for  people  wearing  ski 
boots  and  carrying 
equipment. 

Expanding  over  existing 
boundaries  to  Healy  Base 
would  not  damage  unique  or 
rare  resources  in  the  park, 
Sunshine  says. 

An  additional  concern  for 
environmentalists  is  that 
Sunshine  would  have  to  get 


water  from  somewhere,  and 
that  Healy  Creek,  used  by 
summer  hikers  and  cross- 
country skiers,  could  be 
affected. 

"The  expansion,  by  nature, 
will  include  a  greater  area  of 
Banff  National  Park  and 
result  in  a  significant  increase 
in  commercialization  of  the 
park,"  says  Harvey  Locke, 
chairman  of  the 
Calgarv/Banff  chapter  of 
CPAWS. 

Many  others  question  the 
suitability  of  expanding 
tourist  traffic  in  a  delicate 
alpine  zone  such  as  Sunshine 
Meadows. 

Jim  Butler,  an  associate 
professor  of  parks  and  wildlife 
at  the  University  of  Alberta, 
points  out  that  Sunshine 
Meadows  contains  a  large 
number  of  rare  and 
significant  plant  species 
which  could  be  upset  bv  an 
increased  number  of  visitors. 

"This  proposal  should 
never  have  been  entertained," 
he  says. 

Scurfield,  however,  says 
precautions  would  be  taken  to 
advise  all  guests  of  the 
sensitive  nature  of  the 
meadows. 

Meanwhile,  Environment 
Canada  Parks  officials  state 
that  so  far,  summer  visitors 
do  not  seem  to  have  damaged 
the  meadows.  But  they  admit 
they  are  uncertain  about  the 
impact  a  300-room  hotel 
would  have. 

Moreover,  only  40  per  cent 
of  visitors  using  the  trail 
system  in  summer  now  take 
the  time  to  go  into  the 
interpretive  centre  which 
explains  the  sensitive  nature 
of  the  terrain. 

Following  public  hearings 
this  spring,  Environment 
Canada  Parks  expects  to 
present  its  concerns  to  federal 
Environment  Minister  Tom 
McMillan,  who  could  decide 
whether  to  change,  reverse  or 
modify  Sunshine's  1978 
agreement. 
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In  Calgary  a  hospital  for 
injured  birds  is  being  built. 
Junior  forest  wardens  in 
Peace  River  country  are 
spreading  the  word  about 
wise  use  of  nature  areas.  In 
southern  Alberta  a  wildlife 
film  festival  is  circulating 
through  dozens  of 
communities. 

These  and  more  than  70 
other  Alberta  projects  are  part 
of  a  nation-wide  birthday 
party  planned  to  celebrate 
nature  conservation  in 
Canada.  On  June  8,  1887,  the 
nation's  first  bird  sanctuary 
was  established  at  Last 
Mountain  Lake  in 
Saskatchewan. 

"This  is  very  much  a 
success  story,"  says  Cam 
Finlay,  chairman  of  the 
Alberta  Wildlife  Conservation 


Centennial  Association,  who 
believes  many  more  projects 
will  be  initiated  before  the 
year  is  out. 

The  goals  of  the  organizing 
committee  during  Wildlife 
'87  are  to  create  a  national 
network  of  organizations 
concerned  about  wildlife 
conservation,  to  increase 
public  awareness  and  to  see 


Alberta  became  the  first 
province  to  make  a  gift  of  land 
for  future  conservation.  An 
island  of  trees  on  Crown  land 
in  Strathcona  County,  near 
Sherwood  Park,  will  be 
preserved  in  its  natural  state. 

Since  then,  Don  Sparrow, 
minister  of  Forestry,  Lands 
and  Wildlife,  has  promised  to 
set  aside  a  minimum  of  one 


more  land  set  aside  for 
wildlife  sanctuaries. 

Already  more  than  40 
groups  have  joined  together 
across  Canada  to  help 
celebrate  the  centennial. 

Land  acquisition  is  also 
proceeding.  In  March, 


block  of  land  a  month  for 
wildlife. 

Other  Wildlife  '87 
initiatives  in  Alberta  include: 
•  The  first  Western  Canada 
Bird  Banding  Workshop  at 
the  Beaverhill  Bird 
Observatorv  near  Tofield 


August  7-9; 

•  Plans  to  use  an  antelope 
wintering  range  as  a  tourist 
attraction  for  Medicine  Hat 

•  A  five-year  project  by  the 
Edmonton  Natural  History 
Club  to  protect  specific  types 
of  natural  areas  in  and  around 
the  city 

•  A  commitment  by  the 
Lethbridge  Fish  and  Game 
Association  to  save  Stirling 
Lake  as  a  wildlife  habitat 

•  A  special  report  on  wildlife 
management  by  the  Alberta 
Wilderness  Association 

•  Construction  of  an  Injured 
Bird  Rehabilitation  Centre  in 
Calgary  through  a  co- 
operative effort  between  the 
city  and  the  Calgary  Field 
Naturalists 

•  A  birdhouse  program  and 
adopt-a-feeder  program  in 
the  City  of  Lethbridge 

•  Special  wildlife  displays  at 
the  Sir  Alexander  Gait 
Museum  in  Lethbridge  and 
Muskiscepi  Park  in  Grande 
Prairie. 


You  can  help  us  meet  our  target  of  doubling 
our  mailing  list  by  the  end  of  the  year.  If  you 
belong  to  an  organization  whose  members 
would  be  interested  in  Environment  Views, 
contact  us.  and  we  will  send  sample  copies 
for  your  next  meeting  or  conference. 

We're  trying  to  develop  a  list  of  locations 
for  free  distribution  of  the  magazine  to  people 
who  would  be  interested  in  environmental 
issues  (libraries,  municipal  buildings,  reading 
rooms,  etc.).  If  you  have  a  suggestion, 
contact  Maria  at  Alberta  Environment 
Communications.  12th  Floor,  Oxbridge  Place. 
9820  -  106  St.,  Edmonton  T5K  2T6  (427-6267). 

As  always,  subscriptions  are  free.  Send  in 
the  subscription  card  if  you're  not  a 
subscriber  and  you  would  like  to  receive 
Environment  Views,  or  pass  it  along  to  a 
friend  who  would  be  interested. 
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The  future  of  a  natural 
marsh  near  the  village  of 
Stirling  in  southern  Alberta 
remains  uncertain,  despite 
pleas  from  conservation 
groups  that  the  area  be  set 
aside  for  wetlands. 

"It's  an  oasis  in  the  desert," 


sewage  lagoon  in  the  province 
has  ducks  on  them.  They  are 
compatible." 

Conservation  groups, 
though,  had  other  hopes  for 
the  area.  Ducks  Unlimited 
had  planned  to  spend 
$200,000  upgrading  the 


The  Last  Dro 


a 


says  Gordon  Merrick  of  the 
Southern  Alberta 
Environment  Group,  which  is 
fighting  to  save  the  area  for 
wildlife. 

The  village  of  Stirling 
hopes  to  construct  sewage 
lagoons  on  the  bed  of  Stirling 
Lake,  since  existing  facilities 
are  operating  beyond  design 
capacity. 

The  lake  bed,  however,  is 
still  considered  a  potentially 
rich  wildlife  area  despite  some 
recent  problems  with  water 
supply. 

Merrick  says  it  would  be  "a 
shame"  to  construct  a  lagoon 
in  the  area,  which  is  inhabited 
by  several  species  of  birds 
rarely  seen  anywhere  else. 

The  50-hectare  site  is  the 
third  to  be  considered  by  the 
village  and  would  be  the  most 
cost-effective,  says  David 
Spink,  head  of  municipal 
engineering  with  Alberta 
Environment's  standards  and 
approvals  division. 

Moreover,  he  says  the 
lagoon  could  be  constructed 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
still  attract  waterfowl:  "Every 


*  :•  • 

habitat,  and  the  Lethbridge 
Fish  and  Game  Association 
had  hoped  that  nesting  sites 
and  a  trail  system  would  be 
developed. 

"We  don't  want  it  to  be  a 
sewer,"  says  Rollie  Stewart  of 
the  Lethbridge  Fish  and 
Game  Association. 

Water  problems  began  at 
the  lake  in  1968  when  the 
local  irrigation  authority  dug 
a  channel  re-directing  its 
natural  water  source.  Later 
the  area  was  used  as  a  run-off 
for  a  factory  which  has  since 
shut  down. 

Discussions  and 
negotiations  about  the  future 
of  Stirling  Lake  are 
continuing.  Spink  says  he  is 
confident  the  matter  will  be 
resolved  to  everyone's 
satisfaction  this  spring. 

The  village  was  served  with 
a  "cease  construction"  notice 
by  Alberta  Environment 
earlier  this  year  when  it  began 
construction  of  the  lagoon 
before  obtaining  final 
approval  under  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 


By  Dacid  Spink 


To  the  Last  Drop: 
Canada  and  the 
World's  Water  Crisis 
is  a  significant 
expose  of  water  quality  and 
quantity  issues  facing 
Canadians  today.  Filled  with 
facts  and  figures,  this  book 
chronicles  the  use  and  often 
misuse  of  not  only  our  water, 
but  our  land  and  air 
resources. 

Issues  are  discussed  from  a 
global  as  well  as  national  and 
regional  perspective,  which 
gives  the  book  additional 
breadth  and  relevance.  It  is, 
however,  the  emphasis  on 
environmental  problems  and 
issues  in  Canada,  and  the 
many  references  to  past, 
present  and  possible  future 
water  concerns  at  the  local, 
regional  and  national  level 
within  Canada,  that  make  this 
a  unique  and  particularly 
interesting  book. 

Alberta  readers  will  be 
particularly  interested  in 
discussions  of  several  water 
management  projects  and 
proposals  involving  Alberta, 
as  well  as  Alberta's 
development  of  a  special 
waste  treatment  and  disposal 
site.  Recycling  of  cooling 
water  at  the  Sundance  Power 
Plant  and  the  difference  in 
per  capita  water  consumption 
between  Edmonton,  which 
meters  water  usage,  and 
Calgary,  which  doesn't,  are 
cited  in  the  discussion  on 
water  conservation.  Of 
particular  note  from  a  local 
standpoint  is  the  reference  to 
Alberta  as  the  "cleanest 
province"  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  municipalities  that 
have  sewage  treatment. 
Similar  references  to  facilities, 
projects  or  problems  in  most 
of  the  other  provinces 


combine  to  give  the  book  a 
definite  Canadian  character. 

To  The  Last  Drop  does  not 
provide  a  really  in-depth  and 
probing  analysis  of  the  issues 
covered  and,  as  such,  can  only 
be  considered  as  an  overview 
or  general  primer  on  these 
issues.  The  journalistic  style 
of  coverage  is  perhaps 
understandable  in  that  the 
author,  Michael  Keating,  is 
an  environment  reporter  with 
the  Globe  and  Mail. 

In  the  book's  introduction, 
Keating  states  his  aim:  ".  .  .  to 
explore  these  problems  in 
detail,  to  inform  people  about 
the  issues  and  to  arouse 
awareness."  While  scientific 
and  technical  detail  and 
balance  are  lacking  in  much  of 
the  coverage  on  pollution 
issues,  the  book  does  provide 
enough  objective  illumination 
of  these  issues  to  be 
informative  to  even  the  most 
knowledgeable 
environmentalist  or 
environmental  practitioner. 
The  topic  of  water  use  and 
quantity  management  is 
objectively  more  informative 
and  balanced,  perhaps 
because  it  involves  more  long- 
range  policy  issues. 

Unfortunately,  Keating's 
approach  to  "arousing 
awareness"  seems  to  be  by 
making  apocalyptic 
statements  and 
pronouncements  on  the 
current  status  and  possible 
future  of  water  resources.  The 
book  abounds  with  phrases 
like  "toxic  time  bomb", 
"environmental  devastation", 
"orgy  ol  pollution"  and  "alien 
constituents".  Naturally, 
governments  and  industry  are 
generally  portrayed  as  the 
villains. 

While  this  typical  but  time- 
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worn  approach  to  discussing 
environmental  issues  is  the 
main  weakness  of  the  book 
and  will  be  distracting,  even 
offensive,  to  many  objective 
and  knowledgeable  readers, 
the  book  is  full  of  useful 
information  and  insights. 

For  example,  in  a 
discussion  on  hazardous 
waste  management  Keating 
writes:  "The  biggest  problem 
facing  most  waste  disposal 
projects  is  not  technical  but 


dramatically,  if  somewhat 
pessimistically,  presented. 

Subsequent  chapters 
entitled:  "Who's  Killing  Our 
Lakes  and  Rivers?";  '  The 
Nastv  Pollutants";  "The 
Great  Lakes;  The  World's 
Biggest  Sewer"  and  "Cancers 
in  the  Fish"  focus  on  water 
quality  issues.  While  the 
extent  and  implications  of 
water  pollution  problems 
tend  to  be  overstated,  the 
thrust  is  that  our  lakes  and 


social.  The  repeated  failure  of 
governments  and  industries 
in  the  past  to  protect  or  even 
warn  the  public  adequately 
about  hazardous  wastes  has 
created  a  climate  of  fear  and 
suspicion  of  anything  linked 
to  the  issue."  The  difficulties 
and  public  concerns 
associated  with  the  siting  of 
Alberta's  special  waste 
management  facility  and 
Bradbury  Chemical's 
proposed  PCP 
(pentachlorophenal)  plant 
support  this. 

Keating's  book  opens  with 
a  chapter  entitled:  "Water: 
The  Myth  of  the  Bottomless 
Well"  which  discusses  the 
hydrological  (water)  cycle  and 
how  fresh  water  is  distributed 
around  the  globe.  Factors 
affecting  water  use  and  water 
quality,  and  the  impact  of 
these  on  both  the  natural 
ecosystems  and  our  general 
quality  of  life  are 


rivers  should  not  be  and 
cannot  continue  to  be  used  as 
sewers  or  dumps  for  our 
society's  wastes.  In  particular, 
Keating  attempts  to  increase 
awareness  that  humans  are 
part  of  the  ecosystem  and 
when  we  misuse  or  abuse  the 
environment  we  eventuallv 
suffer  the  consequences.  He  is 
particularly  critical  of 
governments'  activities  and 
efforts  to  identify  and  address 
pollution  problems. 

Chapters  entitled:  "Toxic 
Rain:  Death  From  the  Sky"; 
and  "Climate  Change: 
Drying  Us  Up"  discuss  the 
environmental  implications  of 
acid  rain  and  the  greenhouse 
effect  on  water  quality  and 
water  use.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  excellent 
overview  of  the  political 
manoeuvring  and  action,  or 
lack  of  action,  on  the  part  of 
the  various  U.S.  and 
Canadian  jurisdictions 


involved  in  the  acid  rain 
debate.  The  review  of 
possible  environmental 
impacts  associated  with  an 
increase  in  the  average 
temperature  of  the  globe  of 
1.5  to  4.5  degrees  Celsius  is 
rivetting  and  makes  one 
reflect  on  the  significant  and 
sensitive  relationship  between 
climate  and  the  type  of 
vegetation  in  a  given  region. 

The  topical  issue  of 
drinking  water  quality  is 
discussed  in  a  chapter 
appropriately  entitled:  "Is  It 
Safe  To  Drink?".  While  the 
author  wisely  avoids  trving  to 
provide  a  definitive  answer  to 
this  question,  he  expresses 
concerns  about  the  lack  of 
information  on  the  health 
effects  of  many  substances 
being  found  in  Canadian 
drinking  water  and  the 
outdatedness  of  the  1 978 
Health  and  Welfare  Canada 
drinking  water  quality 
guidelines.  Control  of 
pollution  sources  flowing  into 
drinking  water  supplies 
instead  of  advanced  water 
treatment  is  advocated  as  the 
long-term  and  permanent 
solution  to  drinking  water 
quality  problems. 

The  distribution,  use  and 
possible  diversions  of  water 
resources  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  discussed  in 
four  chapters  entitled: 
"Drying  Up  the  West"; 
"Diversions:  Exporting  Our 
Environment?";  "Internal 
Diversion:  Winners  and 
Losers";  and  "Just  Whose 
Water  Is  It  Anyway?".  These 
chapters  look  at  the 
relationship  between  water 
availability  and  water  use  and 
also  at  some  of  the  existing 
and  proposed  schemes  to 
store  and  divert  water  to  meet 
existing  and  future  demands. 
Major  water  diversion 
projects  involving  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  that  have  been 
proposed  are  reviewed  in 
some  detail.  Even  the 
involvement  of  Simon 
Reisman,  Canada's  free  trade 
negotiator,  as  a  backer  of  one 
of  these  projects,  is  discussed. 


The  coverage  of  these  issues 
tends  to  be  less  judgemental 
than  that  of  the  pollution 
issues  and  for  this  reason 
these  are  the  best  chapters  in 
the  book.  The  historical 
perspectives  provided  also 
make  them  the  most 
interesting. 

The  book  concludes  with 
chapters  entitled:  "Is  Anyone 
Doing  Anything?";  "Saving 
the  Water:  What  You  Can 
Do";  and  "Where  Do  We  Go 
From  Here?"  Surprisingly, 
based  on  the  pessimistic  tone 
of  the  preceding  chapters, 
these  are  actually  optimistic 
about  the  future. 

Governments  arc  chastised 
for  giving  their  environment 
portfolios  a  low  priority  but 
the  success  of  recent  clean-up 
efforts  is  acknowledged,  albeit 
somewhat  grudgingly.  The 
role  of  and  need  for  co- 
operation between 
government  and  non- 
government in  solving 
pollution  and  water  use 
problems  arc  emphasized. 
Good  common-sense 
conservation  and  pollution 
control  measures  that 
individuals  and  communities 
can  implement  are  outlined. 

Many  of  the  specific 
problems  discussed  in 
previous  chapters  support 
Keating's  final 
recommendation  that  an 
effective  international 
environmental  agency  be 
established  to  collect  and 
collate  environmental 
information  and  proposed 
solutions  and  possibly  directly 
assist  in  solving  major  water 
problems  that  transcend 
traditional  geographic  or 
political  boundaries.  Whether 
or  not  such  an  agency  could 
be  effective  would  depend  on 
whether  or  not  governments 
are  committed  to  serious 
environmental  cleanup  and 
protection.  Keating's  message 
is  that  they  should  and  indeed 
must  be. 

To  the  Last  Drop  is 
published  by  MacMillan. 

David  Spink  is  a  member  of  the 
Environment  Views  editorial  board. 
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Conservation 
Conference 

Conservation  of  the  Natural 
and  Built  Environment  will  be 
the  theme  of  a  conference  at 
the  Red  Deer  Lodge  May  21- 
23.  Organized  by  the  Alberta 
Association,  Canadian 
Institute  of  Planners,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Alberta 
Association  of  Landscape 
Architects,  the  conference 
will  feature  Professor  Ian 
McHarg  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  as  the  keynote 
speaker.  Prof.  McHarg  is  the 
author  of  the  book  Design 
With  Nature  and  has  received 
many  awards  for  his  work. 
The  first  day  of  the 
conference  will  include  a 
presentation  by  Parks  Canada 
on  the  four  mountain  parks. 
Other  speakers  have  a  wide 
range  of  experience  at 
national,  provincial  and 
municipal  levels.  For 
registration  information, 
contact  Paul  Meyette  or  Craig 
Curtis  at  the  Red  Deer 
Regional  Planning 
Commission,  343-3394. 


Alberta.  Journalists 
Honored 

Mark  Lowey,  the  Calgary 
Herald's  environment  writer, 
has  earned  a  National 
Journalism  Award  from  the 
Canadian  Petroleum 
Association  for  two  feature 
articles  he  wrote  on  the  Twin 


Butte-Pincher  Creek  medical 
diagnostic  review  study  of  the 
effects  of  sour  gas  on  area 
residents.  The  articles  were 
published  in  the  Calgary 
Herald  in  June  and 
November,  1986. 

The  Edmonton  television 
station  CBXT  (French 
language  CBC)  won  two 
awards,  for  the  television 
documentary  Over  a  Barrel 
on  the  economics  of  oil, 
broadcast  in  March  1985  and 
for  a  news  feature  entitled 
Security  of  Supply,  broadcast 
in  April  1986. 

Also  from  the  Calgary 
Herald,  Gordon  Jaremko, 
energy  editor,  won  an 
honorable  mention  for  his 
series  of  articles,  Surviving  the 
Collapse,  and  Kate  Dunn,  a 
business  reporter,  won  an 
honorable  mention  for  her 
story  Beaufort  Bonanza.  In 
the  best  column  category, 
Horst  Heist  won  an  award  for 
a  column  entitled  Could  this  be 
another  champagne  deal? 
David  Trigueiro  won  an 
honorable  mention  for  a  series 
of  editorials  published  in 
1985. 

The  corporate  publication 
category  winners  were  also 
from  Alberta:  an  award  for 
freelance  writer  Bob  Bott  for 
an  article  in  Shell  Canada's 
SPHERE,  and  an  honorable 
mention  to  Lorna  Visser- 
Curnew,  editor  of  HUSKY 
HORIZONS. 


Upper  O I  dm  an 
Proposal 

The  Alberta  Wilderness 
Association  has  submitted  a 
proposal  to  the  Alberta 
cabinet  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Upper  Oldman  Natural 
Area,  taking  in  some  four- 
fifths  of  the  headwaters  area 
of  the  Oldman  River.  The 
proposed  Natural  Area  would 
set  aside  what  the  AWA 
describes  as  "the  last 
substantial  tract  of  relatively 
undisturbed  provincial  land 
left  in  the  southern  Rockies". 
The  AWA's  intention,  it  says, 
is  to  secure  long-term 
maintenance  of  "the 
outstanding  Rocky  Mountain 
scenery,  subalpine  forests, 
fisheries  and  wildlife  features 
of  the  Upper  Oldman." 

As  well  as  conservation,  the 
AWA  cites  tourist 
development  potential  for  the 
Crowsnest  Pass  towns  located 
nearby. 


Environment  Week 
Highlights 

Alberta  Environment 
Minister  Ken  Kowalski  will 
be  presenting  the  first  annual 
Alberta  Environment  awards 
to  outstanding  groups  or 
individuals. 

Treefriends,  an  Olds-based 

environmental  group,  has 

come  up  with  a  variation  on 

the  "baby  on  the  doorstep" 

idea.  They  will  be  leaving 

"orphan"  spruce  seedlings  on 

the  doorsteps  of  Olds  home, 

asking  residents  to  plant  and 

care  for  them. 

★★★ 

Canterra  Energy  is  kicking  off 
Environment  Week  with  a 
May  29  open  house  at  its  Ram 
River  plant. 

At  Shannon  Terrace 
Environmental  Education 
Centre  in  Calgary,  an  "Earth 
Day"  May  31  will  feature 
displays,  nature  walks, 
quizzes,  drama  presentations, 
and  many  other  activities. 


If  you  have  a  short  news  item  of  province-wide 
interest  you'd  like  to  contribute  to  Environment 
Update,  please  send  it  to  the  editor  at  the  address 
on  the  Contents  page.  The  editor  reserves  the  right 
to  select  and  edit  the  items. 
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